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30-35 
Horsepower 


34 inches 
Demountable 

Rims 
Speed— 


45 Miles 
per Hour 


Made with 
2,4 and 5 


ad 


Reo the Fifth 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 











The Center Control 


ing a center control. 


salable. 


the center. 
to be clear. 
is placed close to the seat. 
of four directions. 
operated by foot pedals. 


in electric cars. 
which he passes. 


where he can look back. 


year’s sensation. 
oversold. 








(98) 


Nearly every builder of high grade cars is design- 


In another year, cars with side levers which block 
a front door will be so out-of-date as to hardly be 


Bear this in mind in selecting a car. 
| car is now a back number, as every maker knows. 


Left Side Drive 


In some cars the side levers are merely moved to 
That idea won’t do. 
rid of the reaching. They want the front of the car 


In Reo the Fifth there is only one lever, and that 
All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this lever only three inches in each 


There are no brake levers, for both the brakes are 


This arrangement permucs of the left side drive, as 
The driver sits close to the cars 
He is on the up side of the road. 
In making any turn which crosses a road he is sitting 


That is the greatest reason for the center contro]l— 
to permit of the left side drive. Every car is coming 
to it as fast as models can be changed. 
levers and the right side drive are going out at once. 


This Year’s Sensation 


Reo the Fifth, with the center control, has been this 
Our spring output was five times 


in all the 25 years I have spent in this industry, I 
have never seen such a popular car. 

It is this amazing demand which has driven makers 
to the immediate adoption of center control. 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


The side lever 


Men want to get tons’ capacity. 


in all. 


The side 


materials last. 


But That Isn’t All 


There are other reasons beside center control for 
this car’s immense popularity. 


It is the final result of my 25 years spent in car 
building. In every detail it marks the best I know. 


The cars are built under my supervision. AndI 
insist on absolute perfection. 


The steel is twice analyzed, before and after treating. 
The gears are tested in a crushing machine of 50 


Parts are ground over and overto get utterexactness, 
The parts in each car pass a thousand inspections. 


Engines are put through five severe tests—48 hours 


Finished cars are tested over and over. 

There: are in this car 15 roller bearings. Ball bear- 
ings are nowhere used, save in the clutch and fan. 

The bodies are finished in 17 coats. The seats are 
luxurious. The tonneau is roomy. 


With a lifetime’s reputation at stake on this car, 
men know I am mighty careful. 


Then the Price of $1,055 


And the underprice has been another sensation. 
We fixed the initial price at $1,055, which is $200 
below any car in its class, 

The price of this car must soon be advanced, be- 
cause of advancing materials. 
But the price remains at $1,055 while our present 


It is much too low. 





towns. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers in a thousand 
Write for our catalog, showing all styles of 
bodies, and we will tell you where to see it. Address 

















Warm Weather Advice. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Frank I. Hanson. 

It is always easier to keep well than to 
getwell. This does not mean such vigi- 
lant effort as one would suppose, but rather 
a fair degree of care and common sense. 
Everyone will do well to exercise more 
than ordinary caution this warm weather. 

It is a safe and sensible step to eat little 
or no meat. Many people make the mis- 
take of thinking that animal food is 
necessary for strength. The ox, the horse 
and the elephant, animals of great strength 
are vegetarians. Plenty of cereals, fresh 
vegetables and good homemade bread will 
give equally good results, and not so much 
bodily energy is required to accomplish 
digestion. Moreover it is cheaper. Eat 
fruit liberally. Beware of too many 
frozen desserts, especially when over- 

heated. Eat regularly. 

“One cannot be too careful about drink- 
ing. Be sure that only pure water is 
taken. If there is any doubt as to its 
purity is should be boiled and cooled. 
Keep all impurity away from the family 
water supply. Ice water is very nice 
and also very dangerous. Drink it slowly 
and sparingly. Lemonade and lime juice 
is good. Tea and coffee if used at all 
should be weak. Drink plenty of milk 
but sip it slowly. Abstain from all al- 
coholic stimulants at all times. 

Plenty of sleep is essential these days. 
Eight hours or more should be taken. 
Sleep on a comfortable mattress with 
plenty of fresh air, but do not sleep in 
adraught. Even in the warmest weather 


it is dangerous. Retire with a free mind 
and a clear conscience, as troubles of 
daily affairs have no business in the bed- 
chamber. Rise early, work early and rest 
in the heat of the day. Half an hour’s 
sleep in the middle of the day works 
wonders and can be enjoyed by everyone. 
Even the day employees, with their hour’s 
‘nooning,’’ can get their forty winks. 

Too many are really indifferent about 
their bath. It should be a daily duty. 
A nearby lake or the old swimming hole 
in the river solves the problem for the 
men folks. Do not enter the water when 
overheated or stay in too long, not over 
ten minutes. The majority of the farm- 
houses are poorly equipped for proper 
bathing, but everyone can enjoy a sponge 
bath. Better partition off a corner of 
the woodshed, or some other place where 
splashing can dono harm,and place therein 
a strong washtub of generous proportions. 
Water that has been exposed to the rays 
of the sun all day in open barrels is just 
the right temperature for comfort. Keep- 
ing the barrels filled is a good job for 
the boys. 

Make it a point to keep calm and col- 
lected. Fretting and worrying never help 
any situation, but positively saps the 
vitality. Carefully planned work moder- 
ately performed is far more effective than 
haphazard hustling and rushing. When 
one is hard pushed with some difficulty 
five minutes spent quietly in the shade of 
a tree wonderfully clears the mind. One 


can rest often and still accomplish as 

much work. Keep cheerful and smile. 
Follow these simple suggestions, and 

hard work and warm weather will not be 





such a bad combination after all. At 
all times be mindful of the fact that 
‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.”’ 

——_0O--— 


Value of Water. 

There is one drink habit we should 
all cultivate and that is the habit of 
drinking plenty of water, says Industrial 
Service. We all require water in abund- 
ance in order that the constant chemical 
changes in the body that mean life and 
strength, may be carried on. Water is 
necessary for the proper absorption of 
digested food. It makes up nearly 90 

er cent. of the circulating fluids of the 

ody and thus aids in the distribution of 
food materials from the point where they 
are absorbed to the various parts where 
they are assimilated by the tissues. 

Dr. Hall, a noted authority on food 
and diet, speaking of water, says: ‘‘With- 
in each living cell of the body water is 
necessary to all the life processes. It is 
used by the glands in their elaboration of 
various products or secretions. Man 
has in his ingenuity added many things 
to water, but as a rule these additions are 
useless if not harmful. No drink ever de- 
vised by man has been more effective for 
the slaking of thirst than pure water.” 

The average person needs about two 
quarts of water in twenty-four hours. 
Of course, this quantity may vary with 
the temperature and the kind of work one 
is doing. In very hot weather and when 
one is doing hard manual labor inducing 
excessive perspiration, the amount of 
water taken should be increased in order 


that the processes of waste and climing. 
tion may be properly carried on. 

Water should not be taken ice-cold 
into the stomach. It should be cold 
enough to be palatable, that is, to taste 
good; but never ice cold. Also, don’t 
gulp it down; drink slowly. This is jm. 
portant especially if the water he cold 
and you are both hot and thirsty. But 
don’t forget to cultivate the habit and 
drink plenty of water every day. 

70 








When Younger Hands Took Hold, 
| Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. by 


Joe Cone. 
| Mrs. Buren, stout and red, sat on her 
| side veranda peeling potatoes for dinner, 


She was partly screened from passersh 
‘ I y 
| by a thrifty rambler rose, that went up 
|the piazza posts and over the roof to 
|second-story window. She was a busy 

thrifty house-wife, but contentment wag 
/not upon her brow. When she speared g 
| potato it was asif she were giving her ene- 
my a jab which she thought was well de- 
served. A squeak at the side gate arrest- 
ed her attention, Mrs. Curtis, her neigh- 
bor, was slowly coming up the walk. Mrs, 

Buren pulled herself together as if ready 
for a desperate plunge. Mrs. Curtis did 
not sit down because she was not invited 
to doso. In this she was not disappointed, 
She had resolved to refuse such a invita- 
tion anyway. 

‘‘T came over,”’ began Mrs. Curtis, ‘‘to 
talk about my son Wilbur, and, and your 
daughter Millie.”’ 

‘‘T knew it.”’ replied Mrs. Buren, peel- 
ing her potatoes with renewed vigor. 

“*T have learned that Wilbur was here 
last night ’till eleven o’clock. Further- 
more, he was here with your full know- 
ledge and consent. It must be stopryed, 
Mrs. Buren, it must be stopped. You know 
how we feel over this matter. The Cur- 
tis’s, as you well know.”’ 

Mrs. Buren dropped a peeled potato 
into a dish of water at her feet, some of 
the spray from there flying over the pcr- 
son of Mrs. Curtis. Her red face grew 
redder still. 

‘*Yes, I know all about the Curtis’s,” 
she interrupted. ‘‘A run-out, good-for- 
nothing family. Your husband wasn’t 
able to hold the money his fatker made, 
and your son has gone through what little 
your husband left. The Burens came here 
with nothing and are forging ahead. We 
own our hundred acres clear, and things 
are coming our way. Fiddlesticks on 
“your prou a. name: I dcn’t con- 
sider yourson good enough for my daugh- 
ter. Hecouldn’t keep her in shoestrings,” 
Mrs. Curtis held-up her hands in protest, 
but Mrs. Buren would not stop. The 
bitterness of months was now to come 
out. She had held her peace bravely. 

‘‘No.”’ she continued, ‘‘if you have one 
objection to my daughter, I have a dozen 
to your son, Millie is a bit headstrong just 
now, but she will outgrow it. She is 
young and pretty and accomplished. I 
have no fear for herfuture. We are going 
to send her away to her aunt’s in the city, 
and I’ll warrant you she will soon forget 
the very name of Curtis. She’s a girl 
after my own heart, is Millie,’ and Mrs. 
Buren speared another potato with deadly 
accuracy. 

Mrs. Curtis drew herself to her full 
height. ‘‘Mysonis not lazy, Mrs. Buren. 
You misjudge him. Only next week he is 
to enter the law office of Judge Manley, 
and the judge says he has great talent. It 








is really the first opportunity he has had 
since he left college. I did not come over 
to quarrel with you, Mrs. Buren; I merely 
came over to see if we could corre to some 
sort of an—an understanding, I—” 

Just then a ripple of laughter was heard 
almost at their elbows, and a: handsome 
young man in his twenties and a pretty 
girl, their arms about each other, stood 
smiling upon the two excited women. 

‘‘Tt’s all understood, Mrs. Curtis,” 
Millie spoke up, ‘‘ and now there is noth- 
ing to do but to kiss and make up. Wilbur 
and I just couldn’t bear to have you two 
women feeling so towards each other, 80 
we thought we’d better just unite the two 
families and have it all over with.” 

‘Yes, mother,” said Wilbur, ‘‘we took 
it into our own hands, and with the help 
of the village parson we have put an end 
to the very disagreeable ‘Buren—Curtis 
case.’ You'll both forgive us, I know, 
because it will save an awful lot of trou- 
ble.”’ 

‘«Mrs. Curtis,’’ said Mrs. Buren, smiling 
through her tears, ‘‘if you and Wilbur 
will please stay to dinner, I will peel 
some more potatoes.”’ 


—_———_0---_— 


A Saint. 

St. Peter (to applicant) —What was your 
business when on earth? 

Applicant—Editor of a newspaper. 

St. Peter—Big circulation, of course? 

Applicant—No, small; smallest 10 the 
country. : 

St. Peter—Pick out your harp. —Epoch. 


_—_——lO--—-—— 
‘‘How is your boy Fritz getting along 
in der college?” | 
‘“‘Ash! He is halfback in der football 
team and all der way back in his studies. 
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HOW 


Ways to Prevent Candying and Other 
Faults. How to avoid the “candying”’ 
and make jelly ‘‘jell,”’ is told in an article 
written by Miss Margaret McCall of Al- 
bany, a graduate of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College department of domestic 
science, in the last number of ‘‘The 
Oregon Countryman,”’ published by the 
students. 

“The most common disappointments in 
jelly-making are failure of the jelly to 
harden, and the candying of the jelly,”’ 
savs Miss McCall. “Jelly is made by 
combining sugar and fruit juice and heat- 
ing to the boiling point for a short time. 
The ability of the fruit to form jelly is 
owing to a substance called pectin, 
present in all fruit when ripe or nearly so. 
Pectin is similar to starch, and it is the 
action of the pectin and the acid in the 
fruit which causes it to gelatinize. 

“Fruit for jelly should be selected care- 
fully, being not over-ripe, so that the 
pectin is at its best. It should be freshly 
picked and free as possible from defects. 
Any defective part should be removed. 





associated with the scene before us. 


that Ruth met her future husband. 


the Picture, and not only is the grain threshed out but the straw is ground into chaff. 
Couniries. So far as we know the people to-day in these countries are using the same kind of threshing machines as were used by Abraham and Gideon. 
i It seems to be impossible to get these ple out of the ruts of the past centuries; they prefer 
fee; it differs from the one used in Syria 

Sometimes this 
It is to this instrument, without doubt, that Isaiah refers in the forty-first chapter of 
“Behold I will make thee a new sharp threshing instrument having teeth; thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small, and shalt make the 
On some threshing floors there is no machine of any kind, but boys ride or drive horses, donkeys and oxen either separately or yoked together, round 
The command of Moses not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn is literally obeyed to this day by most farmers, and one often sees the oxen 


have been made to introduce the modern thresher, but without success. 
ys; J Perhaps the poverty of the country may explain it. 

Palestine in that it has rollers which revolve on the grain, and the driver has a seat upon it, which is certainly more comforta 
machine is made more effective by having circular saws attached to the rollers. i 


the old ways; just why it is difficult to tell. 


ls prophecies: 
3 a8 chaff.” 
upon the grain. 


TO MAKE JELLY. 


‘‘When the juice has been measured into 
a clean preserving kettle, a pint of granu- 
lated sugar should be added for every pint 
of juice and stirred until dissolved. When 
it has been put on the fire and brought 
to a boil, it should be drawn back and 
skimmed. This should be repeated twice 
before pouring the liquid in hot, sterilized 
jelly glasses. These should be put near 
a sunny window in a room free from dust. 
The glasses should be covered with cheese- 
cloth until the jelly has set. 

‘Large fruits, such as the apple, must 
be boiled in water until soft, and the 
liquid strained from the pulp before mak- 
ing the jelly. The heating of the fruit 
juice and sugar to the boiling point serves 
three purposes: to sterilize the material 
completely; to concentrate it to the proper 
consistency, and to invert, by the com- 
bined action of temperature and free acids, 
a large quantity of cane sugar, preventing 
the jelly from granulating. 

‘Precautions to be observed in jelly 
making are: Do not use iron or tin uten- 
sils; the fruit acids attack these metals 


Old Methods of Threshing.—An Ancient Threshing Floor presents a unique and interesting sight to the toucist in oriental countries. 
Gideon was threshing wheat by the wine press, to hide it from the Midianits, when the “angel of the Lord appeared unto him, and 
looked upon him, and said, Go in this thy might, and thou shalt save Israel from the hand of the Mid.anits; have not I sent thee?’ It was at the threshing floor of Boaz 
The common mode of threshing is with the o:dinary mowrej, which is drawn over the floor by a yoke of oxen or by a single ox 4s in 
This method of threshing has changed less than almost anything else in oriental 
Many efforts 


I refer to the 


few members, sent in five or less reports. 
These have a star (*) prefixed. 

The average per cent. of winter apples, 
(in which more of our members are con- 
cerned than in any other fruit) is 70. 
Last year at this date the average was 62. 
In the September report it was raised to 
69. 

The Lake Ontario counties of Oswego, 
Wayne, Monroe, Orleans and Niagara 
average 79 per cent. Last July they 
averaged 53 per cent. The four Hudson 
valley counties—Columbia, Dutchess, Uls- 
ter and Orange—average 43 per cent. 
Last year they averaged 70 per cent. 
The counties of Central-Western New 
York—Ontario, Seneca, Yates, Genesee 
and Wyoming—now average 83 per cent. 
An analysis of these figures shows that the 
whole of Western New York has a very 
large crop of apples started, while the 
Eastern portion of the state is quite light. 

The average for the state in pears is 
only 34 per cent. And there seems to be 
but little difference in the different sec- 
tions of the state. The Hudson river 
section gives an average of 30 per cent.; 
the Ontario lake section, 38 per cent. 
The counties in the center of the western 
part of the state show 36 per cent. There 


yptian mowrej; 
bie than the old way. 


tating from the floor as they go round.—An illustrated journey in foreign fands prepared for Green’ Fruit Grower by the Rev. Frank S. Rowland, D. D 


Many Biblical incidents are 


The varieties mostly grown are Alber- 
marle, Pippins, Winesap, York Imperial 
and Ben Davis. Most of the commercial 
peach orchards are on high elevations 
and escaped frost injury; these have large 
crops. Peaches on the lower levels are 
a failure-—Walter Whateley, Secretary 
State Horticultural Society. ¢ 

West Virginia.—In apples, Ben Davis 
have set practically a full crop. Other 
varieties, only a moderate or short crop. 
Peaches were almost universally killed 
except on the higher altitudes in the east- 
ern part of the State, where there will be 
a part of a crop. Plums will be a full 
crop; pears only a moderate crop.—A. L. 
Dacy, Secretary State Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Delaware.—The Delaware apple crop 
promises to be the best ever grown in 
the State. Early apples are beginning 
to go to market. All fall and winter 
kinds are looking well, and while not a 
full crop in all orchards, the total yield 
will be large. Unsprayed orchards have 
poor fruit and comparatively little of it.— 
Wesley Webb, Secretary State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Massachusetts.—In this part of the 
State we had about the same bloom as we 
had last year, but only a light set of 
Baldwins. Pears set very poorly, 
owing to wet weather. Owing to 
the prevalence of insect pests, fruit 
growing is fast becoming only a 
pastime for the wealthy. 90 per 
cent. of the ordinary small farm 
orchards are stripped and cannot 
produce anything for several years. 
The forest tent caterpillar, a hither- 
to rather unknown species, is very 
bad this year, rivaling the gypsy 
and browntail moth in numbers 
and injury to foliage. The wood- 
lands and shrubbery are growing 
daily more and more bare unless 
thoroughly sprayed with arsenate 
of lead.—Fred A. Smith, Ipswich, 
Mass. 

Pennsylvania.—Apple and pear 
crop will not be over 50 per cent. 
Both bloomed heavily, but cold 
weather and rain during the bloom- 
ing period, prevented them from 
setting. Peaches almost a total 
failure. The same conditions pre- 
vail generally throughout the state 
except in a few very specially 
favored sections along the northern 
part of the state.—H. F. Hershey, 
Harrisburg. 


Winter apples 40 per cent., peaches 
10 per cent. Ben Davis is the only 
apple showing a crop.—D. M. 
Wertz, Waynesboro. 

Weather at blooming time was 
cold and wet, and all winter vari- 
eties of apples are set lightly. Ap- 
ples 75 per cent., pears 50 per cent., 
peaches 20 per cent. The acreage 
of potatoes is much less than last 
year.—E. C. Tyson, Flora Dale. 

Wealthy and all fall varieties in- 
dicate a full crop; Baldwin and all 
winter kinds are very light. In 
pears Bartlett is the best. Fall 
apples 100 per cent., winter apples 
50 per cent., pears 75 per cent., 
peaches 25 per cent.—J. A. De- 
Witt, Wyoming, Pa. 





Anaeid fruit is usually preferable for jelly. 
‘ome acid fruits, however, are deficient 
i pectin, and thus difficult to make into 
lelly. This trouble may be overcome by 
ding fruit juice containing a large 
amount of pectin. The flavor will be 
modified, but in many cases the result is 
avery good jelly. 
. some of the most desirable fruits for 
lelly making are currants, blackberries, 
taspberries, loganberries, grapes, quinces, 
peaches, apples and crabapples. Juicy 
tuts, such as currants, and_ berries, 
‘ould not be gathered after a rain on 
aroun of the large amount of moisture 
the have absorbed. They should, for 
© same reason, be washed as quickly as 
Possible, 
want may be put in the preserving 
vik, after washing, crushed slightly 
vil & wooden spoon and heated slowly, 
a e they are stirred at frequent inter- 
me’ When the fruit is hot it should be 
| ed thoroughly with a wooden vege- 
thr €masher, It should then be strained 
i on a double thickness of cheesecloth 
« €d over a wire strainer, which is over 
arge bowl. It should drain as long as 
aa {tice will drip, and pressure should 
@used. The clear juice may be used 
fa once, or may be strained through a 
tnel bag before use. 







and give a bad color to the finished prod- 
uct, and affect the taste; the kettle should 
be porcelain lined or anameled, or of alum- 
inum. Do not cook the fruit juice and 
sugar too long or the pectin will lose its 
gelatinizing power. Do not add _ too 
great a proportion of sugar or the jelly 
will crystallize. Hard boiling may also 
cause crystallization. 

“Jellies should be covered as, soon as 
they have set to prevent the growth of 
molds and bacteria and to prevent eva- 
poration. They may be covered by a 
quarter-inch coat of sterilized paraffin. 
When removed from the glass the jelly 
should be firm but not tough. It should 

reserve its angles when cut, and should 
lowe a good color and a distinctive flavor 
of the juice used.” 

-_—_O--—-- 


NEW YORK STATE FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Report of Fruit Prospects. 

About four hundred replies have been 
received to the questions recently sent out 
to our members, most of them coming 
from the counties bordering on the great 
lakes, and from those in the Hudson 
Valley and in the central portion of West- 
ern New York. Ten ofthe counties, where 
not much fruit is grown and where we have 





seems to be almost no Seckel pears any- 
where in the state, Bartletts are about 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent. of a crop, 
Keiffer is reported as a good crop almost 
everywhere, and the growers of Dutchess 
also report a full setting. 

In grapes, Chautauqua gives an average 
of only 49 per cent., while Yates gives 82 
per cent. Seneca and Wayne, which pro- 
duce the Niagara largely, show high 
averages. 

BRIEF NOTES OF FRUIT PROSPECTS FROM 
OTHER STATES. 

Minnesota.—The crop of apples in Min- 
nesota will be light—probably not over 
25 per cent. of a crop.—A. W. Latham, 
Secretary State Horticultural Society. 

Missouri.—Nearly all apples indicate 
a full crop, also Keiffer pears. Apples 
90 to 100 per cent., pears 90, plums, 80, 
cherries 100—L. A. Goodman, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Michigan.--Apples show from 85 to 
100 per cent., pears 50, peaches 20, plums 
35, grapes85. In apples, Spy and Baldwin 
indicate a full crop. In pears, Seckel 
and Anjou are the best; most others are 
failures. There is an increased acerage 
of potatoes.—C. E. Bassett, Secretary 
State Horticultural Society. 

Virginia—Summer ase are a full 
crop. Winter apples about half a crop. 


With us, Baldwin, Spy, Greening 
and Wagener indicate a full crop. Pears 
about 25 per cent., peaches 2 per cent., 
plums 20 per cent.—D. W. Hull, Wayne 
County. 

Vermont.—Apples will be about 75 per 
cent. of a full crop. Wealthy, Spy, 
Greening, Oldenburg and Talman indicate 
a full crop. Fameuse, Spitz and Russet 
are shy.—M. Bl. Cummings, Secretary 
State Horticultural Society. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT. 

The government report on apples for 
New York State June 1 was 87 per cent. 
In 1911, June 1, it was 80 per cent. The 
total for the whole United States is 72 
per cent. Last year it was 68 per cent. 

The summer mecting will be held at 
Albion, Orleans County, 30 miles west of 
Rochester. Further notice will be sent 
toeverymember. —E. C. Gillett, Secretary. 
——o 


Mrs. Flatleigh—‘‘The new family up- 
stairs have a lot of money, but they used 
to be very poor and ordinary.”’ 

Mr. Flatleigh—‘‘How do you know? 
Have you called on them?”’ 

Mrs. Flatleigh—‘‘No; but there was a 
half-eaten broiled lobster and a whcele 
Camembert cheese in their garbage can 
on the dumb waiter this morning.’’— 
Judge. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 








Moss In Lawn. 
Mr. C. A. Green:—Moss is taking the 
place of grass on our lawn. Is there any 
way to prevent it? I have tried wood 


ashes, but they seem to do no good. What - 


can I do to make our Paeonies blossom? 
Last year only one out of three blossomed. 
—Mrs. L. C. Grant, Mass. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I suspect that 
your lawn needs draining. Or if not, that 
the soil is very poor, for if the soil were 
fertile and not over wet the moss would 
not be inclined to crowd out he grass. 
I have never known it to do so on any 
lawn I have owned. But where the lawn 
is seriously shaded, moss might crowd 
out the grass. It is hard to make grass 
grow on a shaded lawn. 

The paeonies will blossom more freely 
as they get aged. 





About Moving Large Fruit Trees. 

A lady has seventy-five trees planted 
in 1903, of different kinds of fruits, the 
trunks of which are nearly two inches in 
diameter. She asks if she can profitably 
transplant these trees to a more favorable 
locality on her farm. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: If this orchard 
were mine, I would not attempt to trans- 
plant it. In the forty years’ experience 
I have had, I would say that I would have 
no hope of making these trees thrive. It 
is doubtful if I could make them live. 
Digging up and moving these trees would 
be very expensive. It would be far better 
economy to dig them up and burn them 
and plant thrifty young trees in their 
place. 

_— 

Reply About Orchard Sharks: — You 
must not expect us to have information 
in regard to all or a large portion of the 
many orchard companies scattered over 
this vast country, therefore, I must say 
that I know nothing about the orchard 
company you speak of. But we do know 
that scamps are buying up cheap land 
and then induce people who live far dis- 
tant, who have no knowledge of the land 
or the men who manage it, to invest their 
money in fitting the land and planting 
the trees. The investor who sends $100 
or more to such men or companies is tak- 
ing a big risk, for he has no definite assur- 
ance that the orchard will be cared for in 
the future, and knows nothing of the land 
or of other circumstances or conditions. 

——-0 

Editor Green’s Fuit Grower:—Noticing 
in ‘‘Grower’’ at various times statements 
regarding certain fruit defections, such 
as affecting the cherry, plum, etc., only 
to the east of the Rockies, am impressed 
to correct by the following enclosed sig- 
natures refuting by others as well as self, 
such impressions as appearing in numbers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Further albeit in subject variance such 
statement by Prof. Van Deman, relative 
to no such bird as a wild pigeon, ‘‘known 
in the whole of North America,’’ as per 
issue August of present year. Since sure- 
ly as refutingly had counted as high ‘as 
three dozen on my own place at one time 
during September last. While little doubt 
but what their numbers are decreasing as 
country settles, for all still make their 
appearance in considerable quantity at 
irregular intervals. Were on a grain 
field but a few rods west of house last 
spring, in so far or so many deemed in- 
jurious that hunters were authorized to 
destroy all possible. While the laws 
here so sanctioning the destruction of 
anything of such kind, in a limited sense 
injurious when not so it protects. Withal 
were it not for the greater area of timbered 
holdings here (than of the East) and 
sparser settlement, despite in variance 
notices against hunting, etc., doubtless 
game would be scarcer similarly as there. 
Which as much acceptable as trust via 
annotated correction, I remain sincerely 
subse:*hber thereto, as for the present to 
‘*Growe.”’. 

This is to certify that certain state- 
ments appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower 
relative to the absence either of any cur- 
culio st’nging fruit or cherries uninfested 
by worms or grubs west of Rocky Moun- 
tains is hereby counter asserted by the 
following undersigned fruit eaters of 
Thurston Co., Washington. 

Likewise the statement in above pub- 
lication of August, 1911, variant as later, 
relative to the ‘‘absence of wild pigeons 
in any part of North America’’ is: hereby 
refuted by actual residents of the county 
embraced within said country above 
named. P. Collins, T. F. Seyfang, R. L. 
Lamberson, A. Radburn. Olympia, Wash. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: A publisher, edi- 
tor or other individual should take no 
offense at fair criticism. Therefore we 
take no offense in the present instance. 
We do not know precisely to what article 
our friends refer in the first paragraph of 
their letter as above We have been 
aware of the fact that many insects af- 
fecting eastern orchards are prevalent 








now in the west, although they were not 
at one period. 

As regards the presence in this country 
of wild pigeons, known as the carrier 
pigeon, I am inclined to think that our 
critical friends are mistaken. The For- 
est and Stream publication of New York 
City offers a prize in cash of I think, one 
thousand dollars—I am not quite sure as 
to the amount—for any evidence that 
there is living at the present time in the 
United States a live wild pigeon. Many 
times Forest and Stream has been in- 
formed of the finding of nests and speci- 
mens of the wild pigeon, but in every in- 
stance some other bird has been mistaken 
for the wild pigeon. Most of en the 
mourning dove has been supposed to be 
the real wild pigeon, which it is safe to 
assume, is extinct on the continent. 

= Ol" 
Reply about Orchard Planting. 


If apple trees succeed in your locality 
you can probably do no better than to 
plant a few acres of apple trees. Inquire 
of your neighbors and friends and learn 
whether apple trees are fruitful in your 
locality under good treatment. Apple 
trees are not profitable in any locality if 
they are entirely neglected. They suc- 
ceed better in cultivated soi! than where 
the soil is not cultivated, but I have 
known of productive orchards where the 
trees planted in soil so rocky as to prevent 
plowing or other forms of cultivation. 

I advise you to plant a part of your 
apple trees on this rocky land as an ex- 
periment fencing it off so that no cattle 
van get near the trees. Remove the sod 
for a space three feet in diameter where 
every tree is to stand. Plant carefully, 
pressing the earth firmly over the roots 
of each tree. After all the soil bas been 
placed over the roots, place the sod that 
you have dug up over the top of the loos- 
ened soil with the roots of the sod up- 
ward. Then cover the surface of the soil 
around each tree with two or three fork- 
fuls of strawy manure or litter. This sod 
and this mulch manure will hold moisture 
in the soil about the newly planted trees 
throughout the summer. Each year this 


. mulch should be renewed. The mulch 


has much the same effect as cultivation 
would have. You should employ an ex- 
perienced man to lay out your orchard, 
placing a stake where each tree is to be 
planted, and to see that each tree is prop- 
erly planted. A man who knows nothing 
of orcharding cannot expect to under- 
stand how to plant a tree successfully 
and yet many doso with success. After 
the tree is planted, each tree should have 
the branches thinned out, leaving only 
three or four branches and each of these 
branches should be cut back half of its 
length. 

I advise you to plant a few standard 
pears and a few peach trees and dwarf 
pears and a few plum trees. You can 
learn whether your soil is adapted to these 
other fruits by this small planting, and 
it will add greatly to your pleasure to 
have these pear, plum, peach and cherry 
trees fruiting on your place. You will 
need a hired man and in selecting this 
man try to find one who has had some ex- 
perience in planting and caring for trees. 

———_0-———_—— 
Ringing Trees And Vines. 

I have several apple trees, Wealthy and 
Duchess, measuring in diameter three to 
four inches a foot above ground, that 
never bloomed up to last year, though 
standing in fairly rich soil. Thinking it 
about time to show their colors, I tried 
a cure of which I had read in an old book: 
to cut a ring one-quarter inch wide around 
the limbs a few inches above where they 
branch off from the trunk of the tree; this 
cut to be down to the wood, leaving no 
bark connection whatever, no bandage 
or other protection. I tried this on only 
a couple of limbs of each tree, fearing they 
might die, but they leafed out as usual 
and during last summer the bark grew, 
almost fully closing the gap. This spring 
the ringed limbs are loaded with blos- 
soms, the rest have none whatever; so I 
proceeded at once to ring the rest of the 
limbs on these trees for next season. Is 
this operation injurious to trees? It 
seemingly is not because the limbs above 
the cut tat grown to be one-fourth to 
one-third larger than below in thickness. 
—A. Bungener. 

Ringing fruit trees and grape vines 
is a very old practice. The way of doing 
it is well described by Mr. Bungener and 
when only a part of the tree is so treated 
no harm will result. It rests on the the- 
ory, or possibly it is a fact, that an abun- 
dance of food tends to create fruit buds. 

Plant food is conveyed from the roots 
to the leaves through the outer wood lay- 
ers and after being digested in the leaves 
through the action of sunlight is dis- 
tributed through the inner bark layers as 
needed. It follows that any restriction 
or check like a label wire or removal of a 
strip of bark (ringing) will ‘‘fatten the 
part above the restriction. This fatten- 
ing results in the formation of fruit buds 
as in Mr. Bungener’s trees or in case of 
the grape or trees where fruit is already 
set, an increase in size of the fruit. 


The portion of the branch above the 
ring will become larger than the portion 
below. To ring all of the main branches 
on a tree in one season would probably 
kill the tree by starving the roots. 

Bailey in the Pruning Book says of ring- 
ing: ‘‘Ringing to produce fruit-bearing 
is to be regarded as a special practice. 
It is generally a last resort,—not because 
ringing injures the tree (for it usually does 
not), but because there are more funda- 
mental and general means of promoting 
fruitfulness.’ 

If sound trees do not bear there is some- 
thing wrong in the treatment of the or- 
chard, usually a lack of plant food, and 
we should seek for the underlying cause 
and apply the proper remedy rather than 
resort to the makeshift. 





0 
Q. If you were to plant an orchard of 
six acres of late winter varieties in South- 
ern Wisconsin, which of the following— 
Minkler, Ben Davis, Golden Russet, Sa- 
lome, Willow Twig, Black Ben, or what 
varieties would you plant? Summer, fall 
and early winter apples, also the North- 
west Greening not to be considered. 





Reply: Only Minkler and Salome can 
be considered for Wisconsin. Willow 
Twig is not hardy, Golden Russett is a 
shy and unreliable bearer and Wisconsin 
fruit growers cannot afford to sacrifice 
their reputations by growing any of the 
Ben Davis family. For six varieties add 
King, Northern Spy, Senator, Windsor. 
Other kinds are York Imperial, Jonathan 
and Grimes’ Golden. Any and all of these 
will stand in Southern Wisconsin.—Wis- 
consin Horticulture. 

a 0 
Injury to Trees From Blasting. 


I am distressed about my fine young 
orchard, and write to ask you to please 
give me a little information concerning 
it. The orchard consists of about sixty 
trees of several varicties. This is the 
first year it has borne fruit and the trees 
were so full of fruit they had to be thinned 
out. 

The apples and pears I formerly had, 
blighted and died for some reason. I am 
told these fruits, especially apples, will 
not do wellin this country, het some peo- 
ple here have good bearing apple trees, 
so this year I purchased a sprayer. Dur- 
ing the first part of April a man from 
northern Louisiana, an agent for dyna- 
mitefor tree planting and other purposes 
was in our town. He advised me to dy- 
namite down the rows between the trees 
in order to prevent water from standing 
in my orchard. At the same time a New 
Englander who had been working in a mill 
in Oklahoma came here and offered to do 
the dynamiting for me in order to make 
money to reach home. He said he knew 
how to do the work although he had never 
done it himself. I engaged him and he 
completed it in about a week. 

Today my daughter, who takes great 
pride in our orchard, came in crying, 
saying she thought the man had killed 
her crab apple trees, grape vines, cherries 
and an English walnut tree, all of which 
had been growing nicely. I have been out 
and examined the orchard and believe 
that all my apple and pear trees are dying. 
I enclose some of the leaves. Please tell 
me whether you think their condition is 
caused by blight, dynamiting or the use 
of too strong aspray of Bordeaux mixture, 
which was applied after the dynamiting. 
Will it do any good to pack in the holes 
made by the blasting and water the trees 
with a hose from a deep water well? 

Please pardon me for troubling you 
but I am very anxious to save my trees 
if possible. I do not think the peach and 
plum trees are much hurt, though some 
of them do not look as well as others. The 
man blew nearly all of the peaches off 
some of the trees.—L. L. A., La. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: It is natural for 
me to suspect that the blasting may have 
injured your trees, but the leaves look 
as though they were attacked with fun- 
gus. If only the trees are injured which 
were nearest the blasting you have evi- 
dence that the blast caused the injury, 
especially if those far distant from the 
blast are healthy. I do not see that you 
can do anything now to save the trees if 
they are injured by blasting. Possibly 
they will send out new leaves later on. I 
advise you to write your experiment 
station at either New Orleans or Calhoun 
for particulars. 





Oo--——— 

Inquiry of E. E. Bigelow, Woonsocket, 
R. I.—What is the matter with the straw- 
berries sent? Why do the berries blast? 

Mr. Bigelow says the plants grow won- 
derfully, some of the stems are as thick as 
a lead pencil and a single lobe of the leaf 
will cover one’s hand. This is the third 
year since planting and they blasted last 
year just the same. Three experts say 
the plants are phenomenal but do not know 
why the fruit blasts. He thought the 
land might be too rich, so I did not fer- 
tilize them any this year. There are so 
many blossoms that the row looks white 
but 90 per cent. blast. 


Garden vegetables, pear and plum tree 
do well. Blackberries bear wonderfully 
Apple trees and grapes are doing fs 4 
Potatoes do poorly, cherry trees al] died. 
Currant bushes grow marvelously byt 
have little or no fruit. 

The land is virgin soil and fertile ang 
seems ideal. 20 years ago it was a pine 
grove, 3 years ago covered with white oak 
He has cleared it and fertilized it with hen 
manure and lime. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: Sometimes an 
excessive drought will blast the fruit 
before it, becomes of any size. It is pog. 
sible the soil is too rich but I hardly think 
this is the case. It is not natural for any 
strawberry to grow so vigorously as your 
plants have grown. I would not add 
any fertility to such soil as yours for grow- 
ing anything. I would experiment with 
different varieties of strawberries, hop- 
ing that some other variety may be fruit. 
ful on your place. 


—O———_ — 

Salt Harmful.—I saw an item recom. 
mending ‘‘a handful of salt in hill corp 
to prevent worms from bothering the corn,” 
I did this, though not a handful, but just 
a very little, and results are, the worms 
will not molest the corn in the least for 
the hills I put the salt in are minus the 
corn entirely, with the exception of 
very few stalks of sickly looking cor 
where the same variety planted by the 
side is excellent without salt. Can you 
explain where the trouble lies? Know- 
ing that salt is used to kill weeds, I won- 
dered at the time I read the article, why 
it would not kill the corn also.—H, H. 
Cronk. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: I did not write 
any article about applying salt to com 
and do not recollect that item. Salt is 4 
dangerous thing to use on live plants. 

a es 

Green’s Fruit Grower.—I have a seven 
year old Wickson plum tree that has been 
bearing for three years. Every year the 
plums are not perfect. The tree is now 
full but each one seems to have a small 
black spot on it. This spot grows as the 
fruit ripens and causesthem torot. Could 
you tell me what I could use for this?— 
Harry L. Clayton, D. C. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: If the spot on the 
plum is of crescent shape it is caused by 
the plum curculio which is the great 
plumenemy. This insect should be jarred 
from the tree in the cool of the morning 
on sheets and.destroyed. 

O---———— 


Cherries.—We have a good demand for 
sour cherries. I have 100 late Mont- 
morencies and intend planting 100 more. 
What I want to know is this: What are 
the respective merits of Early Richmond 
Dyehouse, and May Duke? I want to 
plant some varieties that mature earlier, 
so that I can handle the crop. What is 
the best of the early varieties? As there 
is no fruit raised here commercially—I 
cannot get local information.—H. K. Fox, 
Va. 











C. A. Green’s Reply: Early Richmond 
is generally spoken of as one of the best 
early varieties and Montmorency the 
best of the late varieties. Dyehouse 18 
considered a valuable variety as is May 
Duke, but I cannot say that they are bet- 
ter than Richmond. Cherries are an In- 
teresting and profitable crop. 

—_—_—_—_--—-——— 
How to Tell Fungus Attacks on Foliage 
From Insect Attacks. 


S. P. Brittan sends samples of leaves of 
peach, plum and other fruits to Green's 
Fruit Grower. He says he has found 
certain bugs on the foliage and is in doubt 
whether the leaves are attacked with 
insect or fungus. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: It is not difficult 
to distinguish between insect attacks and 
fungus attacks. Fruit trees always have 
some harmless insects prowling about, 
but this is not evidence that those insects 
are injurious. By examining the foliage 
you should have no trouble in learning 
whether the leaves have been eaten DY 
aninsect. Nor should you have difficulty 
in learning whether fungus has attocket 
the leaves. Fungus does not often . 
the leaf either by skeletonizing 1t or od 
ing holes in the leaf. Fungus attac : 
discolor the leaves, usually in patches 4 
the start, which gradually may Spirt 
over the entire leaf. It is my opinion ts 
the insects sent me and seen on the sr 
were not doing the trees any injury, 
that the injury was done b fungus. 
peach, and I suspect the plum leaves, # 
attacked with leaf curl, which is ¢® e 
by a fungus. These trees should po 
been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture a 
lime and sulphur, which some cons! ‘ 
better, before the buds opened 10 
spring to destroy the spores of the fun nd 
I have known peach leaves thus atta¢ 
to drop and new and healthy foliage 4” 
pear later. 
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Luther Burbank. 
Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will you if you 
Jease give me @ little information about 
Tuther Burbank, just two or three of his 
accomplishments with fruits and flowers, 
jf you can help me out so I can have it 
by Monday.—R. Frank Moore. 





c. A. Green’s Reply: Luther Burbank 
He has never 
married. His mother is or has been his 


is at least sixty years old. 


housekeeper. His home is at Santa Rosa, 
California. I know of no American hy- 
pridizer Who has made so many experi- 
ments with seedling fruits and with crosses 
as he has, none who have been so success- 
ful although there are many others, like 
David Moore, formerly of Rochester, 
N. Y., who have accomplished great things 
who have been somewhat ignored by the 
public which has been greatly aided by 
his lifelong work in producing new and 
yaluable fruits. I am told that it has not 
been unusual for Mr. Burbank to have a 
thousand seedlings of one fruit under 
inspection at one time, for instance, of 
the plum. It is reported that he has pro- 
duced a seedless plum and many improved 
varieties of plum. He is also interested 
in improving flowers and the cactus, 
hoping to make the cactus a profitable, 
edible plant. Among the best known of 
his productions besides the plums and 
cactus are the Gold and Wickson apple, 
the double daisy, a blue and crimson 
variety of poppy, the Australian Star 
Flower, and several varieties of roses and 
lilies. 





——o 

Root Grafts.—In a recent issue of the 
Fruit Grower you have an article by Mr. 
Green telling how he had set a number of 
thousand root grafts. Will you kindly let 
me know through your July issue how 
such grafts are set.—H. T. Hill. 

Cc. A. Green’s Reply: It would take a 
long time to explain fully the system of 
planting and cultivating root grafts. It 
jis doubtful that the novice could learn 
from a written article how to succeed in 
growing trees from root grafts, for old 
experienced nurserymen find it difficult 
to succeed with root grafts, thus many of 
them have abandoned root grafts and 
have turned to budding the apple as a 
means of propagation. 

A root graft consists of a piece of apple 
root about as large as a lead pencil, four 
tosix inches long, on top of which is splice- 
grafted a scion of a certain (or any) 
variety of apple, the wound being protect- 
ed by grafting wax or waxed cloth to ex- 
clude air and hold graft in position. 
These are planted so deeply that simply 
the tip of the scion is seen above ground. 
The earth is firmly compacted about the 
root graft after and during planting. 
After cultivation care must be taken not 
to loosen the ground very deeply and not 
to disturb the scion. Many root grafts 
are destroyed by the hoe hitting the scion. 
It takes from two to three years to pro- 
duce a tree from a root graft. 

oo 0 

Tree Seeds True to Name.—Why do 
peaches, apples and potatoes not come 
true to the seed? Thanking you in ad- 
eg for the courtesy.—Ervin Warsop, 
Mich. 











of testing. The chances of success are so 
slight I would not care to spend time and 
money with it. 

While in Florida last winter I found 
millions of phlox blossoming the latter 
part of February, coming up wild every- 
where in confusion. [ could not decide 
whether they were the annual or peren- 
nial phlox. I have some of these phlox 
growing in my garden but they will prob- 


First, do you think it advisable to try 
this last method. The ground in places 
is so wet it would not hold a loaded wagon 
up. When shall I put on the lime, and in 
what form, and how much to the acre. 
I can buy land paster here. How much 
barn manure to be put on to the acre, or 
would commercial fertilizer be as well. 
If so, what formula and how to apply, 
and when in reference to thelime. Please 
let me have your advice at once, and ob- 
lige me.—Louis St. C. Burr, Conn. ——o-—-—— 

Yellow Cherries With Red Cheek Re- 
ceived June 12 From Ohio. 


The beautiful box of cherries must be 
the Governor Wood, for that is the earliest 
cherry of this class. i 
large for a Governor Wood. 
later ripening I should think it was the 
Yellow Spanish, which it much resembles. 
In this locality Yellow Spanish is larger 
variety than Governor Wood. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: You cannot in 
any way make good pasture of land that 
is so wet that you cannot drive on it, 
as yousay yoursis. The first thing to do 
with your pasture lot is to drain it with 
tile drains thoroughly. The tile drains 
should not be over two rods apart. After 
draining the land thoroughly with tiles, 
which should be three and a half feet 
depth if the fall will admit of such depth 
I would plow the land and subdue it by 
planting some hoed crop if possible, then 
seed it down and you will have a good 
pasture, probably without adding any 
fertility. But by applying a two-horse 
wagonload of lime per acre you would 
sweeten the soil and get better pasture. 

—_———_0-—- -—-—_ 
Picking Kieffer Pears. 


Mr. M. F. Dunn of Indiana writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he has a pro- 
ductive Kieffer pear orchard. He has 
been advised to pick all pears when on 
lifting the pear it will part easily from 
the stem. His neighbor picked early 
when the pear parted from the stem, as 
instructed, and sold his Kieffer pears at 
$1.00 per bushel. Mr. Dunn allowed his 
Kieffer pears to remain on the tree six 
weeks longer, or until September 29th, 


_——O 

Green’s Fruit Grower.—Will you please 
give me a list of apples (summer, autumn 
and winter) that you can recommend as 
fillers in a commercial orchard? I am 
making out a list for fall planting and 
would be obliged to you if you will give 
me the desired information.—Chas. R. 
Gage, R. I. 





Reply: Almost any variety of summer 
apples will do for fillers, but I presume you 
want to learn which are the slow growing 
early bearing, summer varieites. Yellow 
Transparent is one that I can recommend 
also Duchess of Oldenburg, Maiden’s 
Blush, Red Astrachan. Fameuse is a 
splendid apple known as a fall apple, but 
with us it keeps all through the winter. 

———o 


Mr. C. A. Green.—Being a reader of 











Fifth year of Lewistor, Idaho Orchard.—The oldest of the orchards are five years of age and are now 
coming into bearing, with a prospect of a great production of choicest orchard products. Winter apples 
will be the great staple here, with such varieties as Rome Beauty, Junathan, Yellow Newtown Pippin, 
Winesap and Spitzenberg predominating. Pears also promise to be one of the most successful orchard 
crops. Peaches are used mosily as orchard fillers during the early years of development. Apricots, nec- 
tarines, prunes, plums, cherries, quinces, walnuts, almonds and other tree fruits are successfully produced; 
also a great variety of small fruits. Probably less than one-tenth of the total area of 6,000 acres of the 
disirict will this year be in bearing, but within five years the orchards of this district will all be of bearing 
age and an output of 5,000 carloads of tree fruits will be the prot able annual production. 

All orchard development here is under the supervision of horticultural experts, and the chief of these, 
Professor W. 8. Thornber, late horticultural director of the Washington State College at Pullman, has 
lately established the Lewiston-Clarkston School of Horticulture, for the free instruction of orchardists in 
their own orchards. This school is incidental to the scientific business system which prevails throughout 
the district, and which is seen in all stages of development, from the high-class irrigation system to the 
propagation of pedigreed stock and the thorough cultivation and care of the orchards. The orchardists 
themselves are facing the coming great problem of marketing by the formation of a cooperative selling 
union, the Lewiston Orchards Association, in which each acre of orchards is represented by one share of 
stock, the plan of the organization being based on those of some of the most successful fruit growers orga- 
nizations in the eountry. 





ably not amount to much of anything.. 


It is remarkably 
If it were 





C. A. Green’s Reply: I do not know of 
anyone who can answer your question. 
Wheat, corn, many garden vegetables, 
flower seeds and many tree seeds come 
true from seed, that is the seed produces 
plants or trees like the parent, but why 
peaches, apples, cherries, plums, quinces, 
pears, strawberries, raspberries, currants 
and grapes do not come true from seed 
seems to be unknown. But the fact is 
that sometimes the seeds of the above 
fruits do come true to name but they 
are uncertain and not liable to come true 
to name. 


when they had increased much in size 
over those that his neighbor picked early, 
and were in fine keeping condition and 
were of better color and sold for a better 
price than those picked six weeks earlier. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: The Kieffer is a 
long keeping variety but most growers, 
feeling that the fruit will be blown off 
by the autumn winds, doubtless pick the 
Kieffer pears too early. In protected 
localities particularly I would advise 
deferring the picking until the latter 

art of September. Mr. Dunn closes his 
etter as follows: ‘‘Green’s Fruit Grower 
brings an aroma of fruit, the perfume of 
flowers, sunshine of spring and a dream 
of red apples to him who reads.”’ 


Ovo 


New Desert Flower.—Would there be 
any revenue for the writer and yourselves 
in putting a new flower on the market. 

I have found a flower on this desert 
which seems to be somewhat rare, and very 
handsome. The growth of the plant 
resembles the Shasts Daisy, the flowers are 
born on long stems, the outer part of the 
flower is a lavender color with an orange 
yellow center. If they could be culti- 
vated I believe they would become a 
great favorite as they are certainly 
beautiful. I am now trying to start some 
of the plants, as well as collecting seed from 
the blooms. 

Would be glad if you could arrange to 
commercialize this flower so it would 
bring us some money.—C. H. Smith, 
Nevada. 


eoewecemnn eum ()iaaons 
Wet Pastures. 


Greens’ Fruit Grower:—I have about 
two and a half acres of low wet pasture 
land which is now too wet to plow in some 
places, half of which was plowed and plant- 
¢d to corn and potatoes and oats last year 
and there is now some alsike clover and 
winter rye growing on it, which was plant- 
ed last year after the crops were taken 
of. It took very thinly. The part not 
plowed is running into a moss and the 
sass is going out. I want to use it as a 
Permanent pasture and as economically 
4 possible. I was advised to plow late 
a June and sow lime in some form, culti- 
vate every week, and spread some com- 
mercial fertilizer and then the last of July 
put on my permanent grass seed. One 
man has advised me to not bother or stand 

€ expense of plowing, but to use lime 
}ow on the turf, first to drive out the moss 

i making the soil sweet and then by ap- 
Pication of stable manure to make the 
= come in. I am partly convinced 

at this might do for I find that where 
‘he cows have stood and deposited dung 
— has a thick turf of grass come in, 
} ere before it was like all the rest of 

€ pasture. 











Reply: The flower you send is beautiful 
but whether it would succeed in ordinary 
soil sufficiently well to warrant its intro- 
duction could only be learned by years 





your valuable paper, will trouble you for 
a little advice. (1) What time of year 
do you propagate currants, gooseberries 
and blackberries, and how do you do it 
ineachcase? (2) Is the red cross currant 
sweet? (3) How do you market the cur- 
rants? Do you sell them, stems and all, 
or will we have to shell the currants off 
the pods? (4) What is a good, fair price 
or in other words, what is market price 
for currants. The Dwarf pear trees 
(100) we got last season are all doing 
fine, they werethinned thisspring of three 
or four short limbs, not more than three 
buds to the limb being Icft now. At this 
date they have made from 10 to 16 inches 
of growth from every bud that we left on 
each limb. What will I do, just let them 
grow or will I cut off some of those shoots. 
—T. H. Fitzsimons, Pa. 


———0 


C. A. Green’s Reply: I send you my 
book, in which you will find a section de- 
voted to propagation. Red Cross currant 
is a moderately sweet red currant. The 
stems are left on the currants at picking. 
They are sold most largely to canning 
houses, but many families buy currants. 
The market price of currants varies from 
six to eight cents per pound, depending 
upon the size of the crop. 

Cut back more than half of the present 
seasons’ growth of the dwarf pears next 
winter, or any time the leaves are off. 
Dwarf pear trees should not be allowed 
to grow high like standard pear trees. 

Fo HO 

Dear Sir:—I stand somewhat like you 
did referring to your story in the book, 
only, not so unfortunate as you were at 
the time, as I have a good paying position 
over here, which I would hold as long as 
I wished, only myself and family being 











born German-Americans, would like to 
return to the only place on earth, being 
gone from America 13 years, and do not 
like it over here any more. Through 
relatives in Detroit came to the idea of 
fruit growing, being very much interested 
in it, and would like to put in the rest 
of my life for myself, even if the work 
or be harder than my present situa- 
ion. 

I would like to ask you how many acres 
of apple trees, or any fruit would one man 
need to work, and to make a fair living 
from, and how long would it take, before 
trees to grow to expect an income from a 
new orchard, and could berry bushes be 
planted in between rows, to aes an in- 
come before trees began to bear fruit. 

I am situated so that I would. not have 
to go in debt for a small farm and the 
equipment, and would like to start right, 
if I start, as I don’t think I am too old, 
being 42. I am thinking of going as near 
Detroit as possible as I was told it was a 
good market for fruit. The only exper- 
1ence I have is what I gained over here in 
my own garden, my idea is to keep poultry 
on a small scale in connection as there is 
plenty of range in a large orchard.-—Ed- 
ward Feige, near Hamburg, Oldesloe, Ger. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: Some men in 
some locations could make a living on 
five acres or less of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and some of the large fruits, while 
other men would require fifty acres, for 
some families are more expensive than 
others and live differently. The revenue 
of one locality would vary from that of 
another, and the revenue from one man 
would vary from that of another who had 
more skill or was stronger or had a better 
knowledge of fruit growing. 

No one can tell how long it would take 
fruit trees to come into bearing. That is 
a variable thing. 

Yes, berry bushes can be planted be- 
tween orchard trees, but I prefer to plant 
— by themselves rather than among 

rees. 

Do not undertake fruit growing in 
America assuming that you will reap mar- 
velous profits. 

I do not know much of the soil about 
Detroit. Detroit is a flourishing city, 
growing rapidly. 

—_->—__-0-—_- -—-—_ 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Please tell me 
what varieties of Strawberries would best 
suit central West Virginia. I have rich, 
sandy loam soil. Which would you ad- 
vise, fall or spring planting?—E. A. Tay- 
lor, W. Va. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: You can only tell 
by testing different varieties which will 
do best on your peculiar soil. Glen 
Mary, Corsican, Brandywine, Senator 
Dunlap, are favorite varieties generally. 
Write your experiment station at Blacks- 
burg. For the north, plant in spring. 
Fall planting succeeds in the south. 

——o 
Canker Worms on Apples. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Will you kindly 
advise me what effect the removal of the 
foliage from Baldwin apple trees by canker 
worms will have upon the trees. I know 
of course, that it will be injurious, but 
am anxious to know whether the injury 
can be remedied by future stimulation and 
preventing future attacks by spraying, 
etc. The trees I have in mind are being 
attacked, and about one-quarter of the 
foliage has been eaten. The owner was 
not equipped to spray, and didn’t realize 
the situation until too late.—C. C. Rum- 
sey, N. Y. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: I have seen large 
bearing apple treesstripped of their leaves 
by canker worms so that they looked 
as though a fire had swept over the orchard. 
But later the trees sent out fresh leaves 
and the orchard was not destroyed. 
But if the canker worms are allowed to 
renew their attack the second or third 
season and consume the leaves, the apple 
trees will perish. This teaches us that 
it is a severe blow to an apple tree to lose 
its foliage, but that it is possible that it 
may lose its foliage once early in the sea- 
son, when the canker worms generally 
does its work, without causing the death 
of the trees attacked. 

When canker worms attack trees a 
spray of Paris green solution or arsenate 
of lead should be thrown over every tree 
attacked without a moment’s delay. De- 
lays are fatal, for canker worms are usually 
so numerous they will strip the trees of 
foliage in a short time. These worms are 
so ravenous that I have not found the 
least difficulty in destroying nearly all 
of them with one spray. The remedy I 
have used is Paris green in about the same 
strength that one would use for potato 
bugs on potato vines. Be careful not to 
make it too strong. I do not remember 
the exact strength of that I used years 
ago. 

-_—_—_CQ----_-— 

“Did you hear the new opera in New 
York?” ‘“Yes.’’ ‘It was sung in Eng- 
lish, wans’t it?’ ‘I was told so.’”’— 
Cleveland ‘‘Plain Dealer.” 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 








Poor humanity is slow to learn that 
there is no advantage in planting very 
large trees. An experienced nurseryman 
would not consider peach, cherry or plum 
trees that had stood in his nursery three 
or four years of any value for transplant- 
ing, but a tree agent will go out among 
the farmers and sell them these over- 
grown trees (each one of which would 
trouble a man to carry far) and get double 
the ordinary price for the tree. The tree 
agent will tell the farmer that these large 
trees will bear fruit at once, whereas 
those overgrown trees may never bear a 
full crop of fruit, and in no instance would 
come into full bearing sooner than a 
smaller tree. 

Most people when planting maple trees 
by the roadside, think they must have an 
overgrown tree nearly two inches thick 
at the base, but this is a mistake. When 
these men plant such an overgrown tree, 
half of the roots are of necessity, cut off 
in digging, and there are numerous long 
branches which the planter does not deem 
it necessary to remove, therefore the top 
out-balances the root and the tree is like- 
ly to perish. 

When I was a boy on the farm, I had 
gone into the wood-lands and dug sugar 
maples that in some instances were twelve 
to fifteen feet high but rather slim. With 
a saw I cut off all of the top of each tree, 
leaving simply a stub like a small tele- 
graph pole. This pole of a tree, having 
good roots, and being carefully planted, 
sent out new buds which made a new top, 
and those maple trees are standing to-day 
almost as large as a man’s body, but if 
the full top had been left on, not one of 
them would be living today. 

pap 

Have Patience.—We must have pa- 
tience. Some of us have much, more of us 
have but little. Children cannot wait for 
results. Older people have learned that 
they must wait. If children plant seeds 
in the garden they feel tempted to dig 
them up to see if they are growing. Many 
people have not the patience to plant 
trees or vines and wait for them to come 
into bearing. The thing to do is to plant 
the vines and trees without bothering 
about the question when they will come 
into bearing. The main thing is to get 
them planted. Make the start without 
which you cannot expect results. Plant 
a tree and then go off and forget it so far 
as its bearing is concerned, and soon you 
will find the tree bearing fruit abundantly, 
and you will be proud of the fact that you 
have planted this tree. The big things 
of life require more time and patience in 
the waiting for results than small things. 
You do not have to wait long for the fruit- 
ing of the strawberry, for it will be in- 
clined to bear some fruit within a few 
weeks of when you planted it, but if you 
plant an acorn you will have to wait pa- 
tiently before it makes much of a tree. 
But when you compare a strawberry plant 
to an acorn tree, which may stand for a 
century, you will find but little compari- 
son between the two. The man who 
starts out to sell peanuts or to peddle 
newspapers on the street may get imme- 
diate results in a small way, but the man 
who starts out to write a great book, to 
paint a great work of art, or draw plans 
for a mighty temple, may receive little 
or no reward during the first few months 
or years of his work. 

—0-—-——-— 

Methodical Buying of Supplies by 
Farmers and Loans of Money to 
Farmers. 

Farmers are large producers and equally 
large buyers. When the farmer desires 
to buy a horse, wagon, harness, clover 
seed, farm tools, dry goods, groceries, 
lumber and other building materials, he 
generally starts out the same as any small 
purchaser, dealing with ‘Tom, Dick and 
Harry and paying the same prices paid 
by other consumers. This is not as it 
should be. Farmers should have associa- 
tions which will enable them to buy fer- 
tilizers and other supplies at a wholesale 
price. If this were accomplished, the 
owners of farms of this country would 
save each year from ten to fifty million 
dollars. It is true that we have in the 
farm grange an institution which aims to 
help the farmer in making his purchases, 
but so far as I know, not on2 farmer in 
ten, and possibly less, in this country be- 
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Planting Large Maple Trees. longs to any grange, and those who do 





belong to a grange, do not get the aid in 
securing low prices that they should, or 
that some other organizations do secure 
in other countries. 

I am told that the most efficient co- 
operative buying plan at the present date 
is in operation in Germany, whereby 
farmers cannot only make purchases at 
very low prices, but can get better quality 
of goods than they otherwise wh get. 
The ambitious man who will succeed in 
introducing into this country some good 
plan by which the farmer or fruit grower 
can borrow money at alowrate of interest 
without difficulty and make purchases of 
almost everything he needs at nearly the 
wholesale price will be doing his country 
great service. 





-O--—-— 
Joys Of An Editor. 

Do not seek to be an editor unless you 
are industriously inclined. Editors are 
never at a loss for something to do. Here 
is an illustration of what may occur daily 


Let The Boy or Girl Own Something 
On The Farm. 


From earliest childhood I owned some- 
thing. I am truly thankful for this. My 
opinion is that every man, woman and 
child is given added dignity and content- 
ment ty er the absolute owner of some 
particular thing. How can a man who is 
conscious of the fact that he has not a 
penny or a dollar in his pocket, walk the 
street with conscious or unconscious dig- 
nity? Such aman must of necessity have 
a pitiful expression of countenance, and 
his step cannot be firm and elastic. 

On the death of my grandmother, her 
estate was divided by will and each of 
her grandchildren received the munificent 
sum of three dollars. As I was one of her 
grandchildren I received three dollars 
and immediately deposited it in the bank. 
My father encouraged me in earning 
money in various ways while I was yet a 
child. One of these methods was by trap- 
ping and hunting fur animals along Hone- 
oye Creek, which skirted our farm. An- 
other method was by giving me a pig, a 
calf or a colt, or if I bought a mother pig 
with her large litter, he would allow me 
to feed the pig and her progeny from the 
farm crib without payment. I remember 
gathering together at auction and private 
sales, a large drove of cattle when I was 
a boy on the farm. I paid nothing for 
pasturage and sold the herd in a lump for 
nearly a thousand dollars. Thus, when 
I arrived at middle age I had in the bank 
between three and four thousand dollars 
that I had earned in the ways above men- 
tioned. Another thing my father did, 
was to lease me the farm when I was near- 
ly twenty years old, during the Civil War, 
when prices of farm produce were very 
high, thus I made considerable money 
each year. 














Throwing out the soil by dynamite to promote easy digging of farm ditches. 


and hourly to the editor who would seek 
a little rest from his labors: 

Somebody writes a book. He send the 
book or pamphlet to the editor, who is 
not interested in the book-or its subject 
matter. The editor is requested to give 
the book editorial notice in his publica- 
tion occupying space worth five dollars. 
The editor prepares a notice and sends 
it to the printer and the notice is read by 
over 100,000 families in every part of the 
country, and the editor thinks his work 
is done with that particular book or 
writer. But not so. In a few weeks he re- 
ceives a letter from the writer of the book 
inquiring if the book has been received 
and if the editorial notice has been writ- 
ten, if it has appeared in Green’s Fruit 
Grower, and when it appeared, and the 
request that a marked sample copy be 
sent to the writer forthwith. Now the 
editor remembers having written an edi- 
torial on this subject but he cannot be 
sure whether it went into the last issue or 
whether it. will appear in the coming issue. 
In order to reply, he or some one must 
look over every page of the last issue of 
Green’s Fruit Frower to learn whether it 
appeared in that publication, etc., etc., 
and then he must write a letter of expla- 
nation. 

There are many instances similar to the 
above, but I will mention one more. Of 
the vast number of readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, many are interested in an 
article which has been written by a sub- 
seriber. Interested readers forthwith 
write letters to the editor asking for the 
P. O. address of the writer of that com- 
munication. If there were only one corres- 
pondent for G. F. G., the editor could 
easily give his address, but since there 
are many writers the editor makes no at- 
tempt to keep a record of the post-offices 
of all, therefore, in nearly every instance 
the editor is unable to give the P. O. ad- 
dress that the correspondent calls for. 

Lastly but not least, many of the letters 
which come to the editor, asking a per- 
sonal favor, contain no return postage. 





The point I desire to make is that any 
boy treated as I was treated by my father 
on the farm, could not help becoming in- 
terested in farm life. Not every farmer 
ean afford to be as liberal with his child- 
ren as my father was with me, but surely 
every father can give his boy or girl some- 
thing which will interest the possessor 
more deeply in farm life. Possibly the 
best thing that the father can do, who is 
not able to give more liberally, will be to 
allow the boy or girl to plant a small piece 
of ground to strawberries, raspberries or 
blackberries, allowing the child all the 
profit that can be made, giving some 
privileges of horse or tools or selling the 
fruit or cultivating it; or the child could 
be given an interest in a certain breed of 
poultry. I hear of many suggestions for 
keeping the boy or girl on the farm, but 
can suggest no plans better than the 
above. 





pete 
Roots of Apple Trees As Expansive 
As The Branches. 


There was a break in the Erie Canal 
west of Rochester, N. Y. This escape 
of a large amount of water washed away 
the earth from a number of full-grown 
apple trees. without breaking the roots. 
These apple tree roots thus denuded of 
their usual covering presented a remark- 
able exhibition, which would have been 
helpful to any orchardist, giving as it did 
new ideas of root growth of apple trees. 

Many readers will be surprised to learn 
that the root growth thus preserved in- 
tact to the extreme ends of the delicate 
rootlets covered as wide a space and were 
more thickly dispersed than the branches 
of the apple trees. I mean by this that 
the entire surface covered by the wide- 
spreading roots of the apple trees, covered 
as wide a space as did the branches of the 
apple trees, or possibly wider. I am sure 
this wil! surprise many apple growers, for 
when we find them applying mdnure or 
other fertilizers to their orchards, we 
notice that they are apt to spread it ina 
space of about six to eight feet about the 


<< 
trunk of the trees, whereas, for g full 
grown apple tree the space occupied py 
the roots is far wider than this. When, 
tree is blown over by the wind, we see “4 
wide expanse of roots, but we do not Se 
the entire root system of the trees, for the 
reason that the roots are broken, But 
in the case alluded to, where the wate 
washed away the soil from the roots the 
roots were not broken and were left at 
their full length, making a revelation to 
most people about the extent of the root 
growth of trees. 


-_-——_0-—-——_———- 

Good or Bad, All The Same.—The skull 
of a man who lived five thousand years 
ago, has been recently discovered ‘jp a 
cave in Europe. If this man was wige 
good, true and generous, what good could 
it have done him or the human race at 
large, judged at this distance? Sometime 
we say whatever we do it will be all the 
same a hundred years from now, there. 
fore this question: Would it have beep 
all the same five thousand years ago ig 
this man had been vicious instead of bein 
moral and virtuous? g 

My answer is No, whether you are good 
or bad it will not be all the same a hun. 
dred years from now. Then whether this 
man who lived five thousand years ago 
was good or bad must have made some 
change in the human race and must haye 
had some effect upon this man of long 
ago personally. 

The human race has progressed slowly 
for the last two hundred thousand years 
or more. At some period, particularly 
during the last hundred years, the de- 
velopment of the human family has been 
marvelously rapid. Sometimes a. mon- 
strous stir in the improvement of the race 
is made through the acts of one indiyid- 
ual, therefore it is possible that the owner 
of this skull by heroic or virtuous deeds, 
may have started an impulse in the human 
race onits upward career with great speed, 
He was a giant in size. Rude armor was 
found near his remains and upon the walls 
of the cave were drawings of animals 
known to-day. 

If this ancient man was kind and true 
he must have had his reward. I cannot 
believe that any human being was ever 
generous, virtuous and just without com- 
pensation even in this life, to say nothing 
of the rewards of the future life. 


o-——_— 
Doors Unlocked. 


There are many people who make it a 
practice to leave the doors of their houses 
unlocked both day and night, whether 
they are present or absent, but I do not 
recommend such a practice. Last Sun- 
day my family and myself went to church 
and by mistake left the front door wide 
open. The church was nearly three miles 
distant. When we returned, we found 
nothing disturbed in the house. I sus- 
pect that no thief would be encouraged to 
approach a house when he saw that the 
door was wide open. He would either 
assume that the people were at home or 
that they had nothing valuable there to 
be taken away. . 

At Philadelphia recently, I found the 
upper rooms of a large block filled with 
valuable paintings, statues, carvings, 
bronzes and other valuable art objects. 
These rooms were a veritable storehouse, 
the contents of which possibly were worth 
fifty thousand dollars. Imagine my su- 
prise when the owner told me that he 
never kept the doors of these rooms locked, 
that he had gone to Europe to be absent 
several months, without locking the doors. 

While I was engaged in a bank at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., many years ago, I often 
locked the safe and the bank door me- 
chanically without thinking about what 
I was doing. Often after arriving home, 
I would return to the bank, sometimes 
at night, to be sure that I had locked the 
safe and the bank door, for I could not 
recall having done so. In the city now 
the oldest policeman, John Allen, tells 
me that he at one time found the bank 
door open and the doors of the safe ope 
at night with nobody in the bank to pr- 
tect the valuables and that he at once 
dispatched a messenger to notify me of 
the condition of affairs, but I can recall 
no such event. 

Locking the doors and windows of houses 
is really no great protection. If rob 
bers are determined to enter my house 0 
any house in the country, they can fin 
a way of entrance. Surely the burglar 
who can get into the strongest safe or 4 
bank vault would have no difficulty ™ 
getting in through the windows or or 
of an ordinary dwelling house. You oly 
I, reader, seem to have been remarkably 
favored by not having been visite " 
burglars, but the truth is that the mos 
of humanity are honest and not incline 
to break into houses and carry away 
valuables that belong to others, and hert- 
in is our safety. *° ’ 

Now the question arises, what - 
most to promote honesty and integr 
in men and women, which make it - 
for us to exist? My answer is the beg 
But possibly greater then the chur 
the home teaching and training of ¢ A 
ren and the inheritance given by, - 
well-meaning parents to their children. 
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SWITCHES, JUST TIE 
A FLATIRON TO HER 
TAIL. YER uncre 

Jim KNOWS HOW TO 
FIX UM, HAW! HAW! 

























Is WE ANY 
FETTER, DOCTOR?) 

















Simply. A Bird’s Nest. 

A friend has been watching the building 
of anest by a pair of robins. The nest is 
so located that every movement of the 
birds can be watched without disurbance. 
Just one month has been required for the 
building of the nest, the hatching of the 
young birds and -for the birds to get 
strength enough to leave the nest and fly 
away. 

Fatew materials were used in building 
the nest, such as grass, twigs, mud, feath- 
ers, string, thread, dandelion down. The 
mother bird found a light string on the 
lawn six feet long. She picked up this 
string at intervals of twelve inches so 
that it was looped in her beak. Then she 
flew with it to her nest and showed much 
skill in pressing it in to the inner lining 
of her nest and around it, tucking in the 
ends with care so that it would not un- 
ravel. Then she seated herself in the nest 
and turned ’round and ’round continu- 
ally, shaping the material and the string 
in particular. Then she flapped her 
wings, beating the inner sides of the nest 
into shape while it was yet somewhat 
moist. It took only two days to build 
the nest. 

The father bird did not seem to con- 
sider that the time had arrived for him 
to be active in home building or family 
support until the birdlings began to hatch, 
which occurred at the end of nine days 
of brooding. At this time he made a care- 
ful inspection of the nest and its little 
helpless occupants and seemed to come to 
some understanding with the mother bird, 
whereupon he departed and soon returned 
with food in his mouth for his helpless 
children. * His life work was now begun 
In earnest. 

My friend was surprised at the rapid 
development of the birds after being 
hatched. It did not seem but a few days 
before they were almost as large as their 
parents, and in a short time after they 
_ hopping about the branches of the 
Tees. 

-_—_—_0O--—_ 

Saving For The Next Generation. 

It should be a religious duty to be rea- 
sonably economical. I believe it is a sin 
to be wasteful. But there are extremes 
m everything, therefore extremes in 
saving. 

How many parents there are who are 
saving their money for their children. 
In most instances, money left children is 
a disadvantage to them rather than a 
benefit. If children live in the expecta- 
tion of inheriting a fortune, they will not 
make the struggle in life which is needed 
in order to build up character, and will 
hot be so efficient and thorough as they 
otherwise would have been, therefore it is 
better to give yong away than to leave 
it in large lots for the next generation. 

Many good people are saving their fur- 
hiture, their rugs, chairs, tables, sofas, 
for the next generation. Bishop Vincent 
says: ‘‘Let every generation buy its own 
furniture.” We are inclined to check the 
children in their gambols about the house, 
earing they will destroy the furniture, 
but rest assured that the furniture if well 
made will last as long as we do, therefore 
let the children have a good time. 

But of all saving the worst is the se- 
clusion of that dismal prison so long 
nown through the rural districts as the 
Parlor, a room kept in continual dark- 
hess to be partially opened two or three 
mes a year, possibly during the family 
gathering at Thanksgiving, or at the 
stated visit of the local pastor. Away with 
Such rooms as this. What folly to be at 

expense of building and furnishing a 
Toom so useless as the parlor. 


¢ 
ww — ye had Swords —_ poe 
ad no words.’’ ‘Then nothing 
ced between ye?’ ‘Nothing but one 
nick.”’—Washington ‘“Herald.”’ 
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Cancer in Man and Trees.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued a circular calling attention to the 
similarity between cancerous growth in 
trees, known as root gall, and cancerous 
tumors in human beings. It is suggested 
that possibly these tumors in man are 
commen by the same germ that causes 
tumors on the roots of trees, plants and 
vines, suggesting investigations along 
these lines. Up to this date but little 
knowledge has been secured in regard to 
cancers. 

_— 
THE STORY IN THIS ISSUE. 


The Pickett’s Legacy, or is Poverty a 
Greater Blessing than Wealth. 

If you fail to read this story you will 
miss a good thing. It was written es- 
pecially for Green’s Fruit Grower. We 
had some difficulty in getting the author 
to write itt The author had difficulty in 
selecting the subject. But at last the 
work was done and set in type. The 
author is a southern lady of note, one 

ossessing a large vision of life. Her 
lonieni is the teacher of English litera- 
ture of a southern college. She has 
treated a subject of general interest. It 
appeals to all classes. ‘‘What would I do 
fT had lots of money?”’ is the question 
that many have asked. The story tells 
what one family did, and how glad the 
good people were when the money was all 
spent, and they were compelled to turn 
back to the old form of life and its 
homely but comfortable conditions. 
Don’t fail to read the story. You will 
s2e the author’s photograph heading 
another article in this issue. 

—___ 
Trees On Arid Soil. 

It has taken the people of this country 
a long time to learn how to manage the 
soil in those sections of the country where 
but little or no rain falls. At one time 
large sections of this country were known 
as deserts, where it was not supposed any- 
thing could be grown without irrigation, 
and irrigation in many cases was impos- 
sible. Later on it was discovered that 
many kinds of farm crops could be grown 
on this arid soil, and that judicious culti- 
vation would promote moisture. Now it 
has been discovered that trees can be 
grown without irrigation on arid soil 
where formerly it was not supposed that 
trees would succeed. Extra precautions 
are necessary in planting trees on this soil 
where little, if any, rain falls. They 
should be planted deeper than ordinary, 
the soil should be firmly packed over the 
roots of the trees, the ame as it would be 
around a fence post, but the surface soil, 
that is the last shovelful or two of earth, 
should be left loose as a mulch. Before 
planting, the ends of each mutilated root 
should a cut off smoothly, so as to pro- 
mote free growth of new roots at that 
juncture, and the branches of the trees 
should be cut off, leaving simply short 
stubs from four to six inches long. What 
an opportunity there is now with this in- 
formation at hand, to make the desert 
places bloom like the Garden of Eden. 











Causes of High Prices. 
The -world is startled with the cry of 


the high cost of living. Many bev 
cannot understand why it should cost 
more to live now than in former years. 
There is a reason for everything, but it 


is not always easy to learn the cause. 
The condition of the laborer of the 
world has been greatly improved in past 
years. The laborer works less hours and 
gets more pay. For this reason a dwell- 
ing house costs more money than former- 
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ly, for it costs more to pay for the labor in 
building this house, therefore the man who 
buys the house or who rents it must pay 
more than formerly. This condition of 
things affects almost everything that en- 
ters into the exp-nse of living. The 
baker, the piemaker, the barber, the 
painter, the mason, the carpenter, the 
jeweler, the manufacturer, the farmer and 
fruit grower, every one who produces is 
better paid than formerly, sad seine bet- 
ter paid makes it necessary for us to pay 
higher prices for that which we consume. 

Truly this is an age of transition, and 
while so many changes are being made it 
must not be expected that exact equity 
can be secured in every instance. Some 
things have advanced too far and others 
have not advanced far enough, but all 
this will be rectified as time goes on. 
There are many fundamental causes for 
the changes going on in the world at 
large. One is the cheapening of gold, 
owing to new methods of extracting gold 
from the rock or the soil. As gold is the 
standard of value, when gold becomes 
cheaper it is not seen in the gold itself, 
but it is seen in the advance of all other 
products for which gold is exchanged. 

Another explanation or source of present 
changes is the demand for more luxuries, 
for better food, for more rest, for better 
education by all classes. The unrest 
noticeable in this age is largely caused by 
the desire for higher living and a higher 
enjoyment of the brief space of time 
allotted to human beings on earth. We 
should all rejoice at the tendency of our 
times for better food, better housing, bet- 
ter clothes, better educational advant- 
ages, opportunities to enjoy music and art, 
and for travel, but while we glory in these 
things let us not complain too much when 
we find that the cost of living has 
advanced. 

A Good Investment For Farmers. 

Many people are looking for a good and 
safe investment for their money. There 
are many opportunities to invest money, 
but the main question should be, ‘‘Where 
can I invest it safely?” 

My answer is that you can find no safer 
investment for money than to buy fer- 
tilizer for enriching your land and apply 
it liberally and judiciously. I intend to 
keep talking on this subject, for it is a 
vital one for farmers and fruit growers. 
More than half the farms of this country 
could be made to pay nearly double the 
usual profit if twice or even four times 
the amount of fertilizer per acre were ap- 
plied when crops are sown. It requires 
some judgment, intelligence and experi- 
ence in applying either barnyard manures 
or commercial fertilizers, but almost any- 
one can become informed on this subject 
by communicating with his neighbors or 
with his editor or with his state experi- 
ment station. 

Another safe investment for farmers and 
fruit growers is in a plenty of labor 
so that the ground may be well fitted for 
crops and everything done in season with 
nothing neglected. Consider the loss of 
time and money if you do not hoe the gar- 
den, the cornfield, the potato field, at Just 
the right time when all the weeds can be 
destroyed without extra exertion of the 
man who wields the hoe. Then consider 
the laborious job you have on hand if the 
weeds get the start of you and become so 
well rooted as to make hoeing laborious 
work, requiring double the effort and time 
in hoeing that would be required if the 
weeds were destroyed when they first ap- 
peared. ‘ 

Another safe investment is in buying 
good up-to-date implements for cultiva- 









ting the soil and at the same time imple- 
ments for saving work for the housewife 
in the kitchen. Another safe investment 
is in having a good place to store your 
tools when you are through with them, 
instead of leaving them exposed to the 
weather. 


—#—o-———. 
The Man Who Does Something. 


The shrewd cunning man who would 
escape being found fault with, and has no 
scruples, will do nothing, for the man who 
does nothing cannot be found fault with, 
for what he has done. 

But the man who is ever doing things, 
who has the executive faculty, which 
means the faculty of getting things done 
quickly, is ever a target for. criticism. 
This is true in domestic affairs, in busi- 
ness and in politics. 

Just before a recent death in the fam- 
ily, the leading member proposed to visit 
the hospital where the sick man was to 
be taken to make plans for his room and 
to know what the expense would be, 
whereupon the attending physician called 
him to severe account for thinking of ex- 
pense under such circumstances. ‘This 
physician assumed that the man was try- 
ing to save his own money, whereas in 
fact he was trying to save the money for 
other people who were in need of it. But 
if the physician had been right in his as- 
sumption, the criticism would have been 
out of order, for it was proper under any 
circumstances for his relatives to go to 
the hospital and select a suitable room 
and find out what the various expenses 
would be. 

Here is another case where a business 
proprietor was planning to have his chauf- 
feur take the clerks out for a morning 
spin in automobiles. The morning opened 
bright, but before the excursion party 
started off, clouds loomed up in the west 
and the proprietor was criticised for tak- 
ing his clerks out on a rainy day, when 
they could have enjoyed themselves so 
much better on a sunny day, though in- 
structions had been given to the chauf- 
feur to use his judgment whether the 
weather was propitious and not to go if it 
was not pleasant. But the voice of the 
critic had handy ceased before the clouds 
cleared away, the sun came out and every- 
thing was well. 

In politics the man who is active, who 
sees many reforms that should be made, 
generally is criticised on every hand, and 
if there is any chance for mud-throwing 
he gets more than his share of the mud. 
Particularly is this the case with the 
President of the United States. He is 
everybody’s servant. He is the most 
criticised of all men. Whenever his head 
appears above the horizon it is shot at 
by the critic. His best work may not 
materialize for years. Possibly it may 
not be effective until the man who origi- 
nated it is dead and gone, thus here is the 
opportune moment for the critic who 
foretells disasters and whose words can- 
not be gainsaid for the moment. 

The position or office of critic is not a 
difficult one. Any person may elect him- 
self to that position without the majority 
vote of citizens or friends. Allthis critic 
has to do is to throw mud or abuse at 
the head of oa active individual whom 
he meets upon the pathway of life. 


——— 
SALLOW FACES. 


Often Caused by Tea and Coffee 
Drinking. 

How many persons realize that tea and 
coffee so disturb digestion that they pro- 
duce a muddy, yellow complexion? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum has proven 
a means, in thousands of cases, of clear- 
ing up a bad complexion. 

A Washn. young lady tells her experi- 
ence. 

“All of us—father, mother, sister and 
brother—had used tea and coffee for 
many years until finally we all had stom- 
ach troubles more or less. 

“We all were sallow and troubled with 
pimples, breath bad, disagreeable taste 
in the mouth, and all of us simply so 
many bundles of nerves. 

‘“‘We didn’t realize that tea and coffee 
caused the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some 
Postum and told us to try that. 

“Although we started to make it, we 
all felt sure we would be sick if we missed 
our strong coffee; but we tried Postum 
and were surprised to find it delicious. 

‘We read the statements on the pkg., 
got more and in a month and a half you 
wouldn’t have known us. We: all were 
able to digest our food without any 
trouble, each one’s skin became clear, 
tongues cleaned off, and nerves in fine 
condition. We never use anything now 
but Postum. There is nothing like it.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

‘‘There’s a reason,’’ and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 








Humus and The Fruitgrower. 

What are the component parts of a 
fertile soil, aside from their mineral ele- 
ments may not be as clearly understood 
by the average tiller of the soil as should 
be. A good, fertile soil is one that has a 
considerable proportion of organic, that 
is, vegetable and animal matter in it. 
The most of this is ‘n a dead and disin- 
tegrated condition but some of it is in 
living forms that we call bacteria. These 
minute, living organisms exist in the de- 
caying particles and could not live in 
this soil without them and when they are 
not there the soil is called dead. eat 
and water, when excessive will kill them 
and this sometimes occurs. They need 
both heat and moisture but only in mod- 
erate degrees. 

HUMUS ESSENTIAL. 

To maintain the needed bacteria, about 
which we have only begun to learn their 
uses and operations, there must be a con- 
tinuous addition of decaying as well as 
living vegetable matter for them to live 
and multiply upon. In other words, there 
must be plenty of humus in the soil, for 
humus is decaying organic matter. The 
nitrogen content of the soil is largely de- 
pendent upon and often exists in propor- 
tion to the amount of humusthere. And 
nitrogen we know to be one of the most, 
needful elements upon which all plants 
whether large or small, feed. This is 
equally important to the farmer, gardener 
and fruit grower. Soil bacteria play a 
most important part in the accumulation 
of soil nitrogen, which they are largely 
instrumental in taking from the air. For 
many years after the presence and office 
of soil bacteria was discovered we thought 
that the clovers were about the only 
plants upon which these useful organisms 
lived and caused a deposit of nitrogen, 
but later investigations have proved that 
there are many other plants of this char- 
acter. Some of our common weeds have 
their species of bacteria and add their 
share-of nitrogen to the soil as well as their 
decaying forms in the shape of humus 
to help enrich it for other and more useful 
crops. Thus weeds have their important 
office in the farm economy. They are far 
from useless, whether they are nitrogen 
gatherers or not. 

VIRGIN SOILS. 

We are apt to think that virgin or 
natural soils are the most suitable of all 
for the growing of farm crops and for 
fruits also. While they are often good 
they are not always the best. They vary 
in all degrees of fertility. Some are al- 
most barren of humus, as the sand beaches, 
for instance, and others are nearly al] 
humus and therefore not well balanced. 
The muck lands are of this latter character 
and are only suited to certain kinds of 
vegetation. The much discussed Ever- 
glade lands of Florida are of this kind 
in great part. Except for peculiar crops 
that are suited to them they must have 
added to them potash, phosphorus, lime, 
etc. The famous black lands of the Dis- 
mal Swamp regions of Virginia and North 
Carolina are just right for peanuts when 
limed to a proper degree. Marvelous 
crops of onions are grown on the old 
beaver dams of New York, and westward 
to Minnesota, also on the Pacific Coast. 

Corn, wheat, potatoes and about all 
the great crops that are grown have 
flourished in the soils that nature had 
provided until the humus and nitrogen 
were depleted, when really good farming 
had to take the place of agricultural 
skimming of nature’s cream, if profitable 
crops were to be grown. The good fruit 
crops that were grown by our forefathers 
with almost no care were largely because 
of the fertile soil that nature had prepared. 
Now we must make our own, in the ma- 
jority of cases, or we cannot compete 
with the pioneers. Fortunately, we can 
do this successfully and economically. 

HOW NATURE MADE FERTILE SOILS. 

There is no mystery about the making 
of fertile soils. Nature had plenty of 
time and often slow but giant forces to 
work with. Heat, cold, moisture, drouth, 
overflows, glaciers and the busy feet and 
mouths of myriads of animals to help. 
Thus were the stones riven, crushed, ground 
into powder, mixed in endless combina- 
tions and proportions and the organic 
matter added by plant growth and animal 
life. The dying ones and the more sub- 
stantial branches, bodies and roots all 
added to the store. So did the dead 
bodies and the excrements of beasts, 
birds and creeping things. 


I once listened to a most simple and yet 
deeply interesting talk by Mr. Seton 
about “‘The Gopher a Plowman.”’ He 
told of his critical observations of this 
little animal in Montana on one occasion 
when he had plenty of time to spare. He 
dug out the burrows over a measured 
area and recorded and mapped them, 
giving their average depth, size of mounds 
made and all that could be of value in 
studying them. They carried food into 
the ground, nearly all of which was left 
there in one way or another. The aver- 
age depth they dug was 8 inches. The 
mounds made of the earth castings covered 
a portion of leaves and stems of vegeta- 
tion. New burrows were made each year 
and the old ones caved in after a time. 
And finally, their bodies were added to 
the store. The sum of it was, that in 
every seven years the whole surface of the 
earth was practically plowed to a depth 
of eight inches. That is better plowing 
than many farmers do, for they often 
turn the first four or five inches only. 
And this is only one of the myriad of na- 
ture’s plowmen that keep steadily at 
work. No wonder the virgin soil is 
usually rich. 

HOW WE MAY DO IT. 

If we will only consider the work of 

the humble and unconscious teachers, 





of weed to grow that will until the fol- 
lowing spring when all are plowed 
under and good tillage resumed. His 
crops of good fruit and well ripened, 
vigorous wood are the evidences of the 
wisdom of the plan. Almost every kind 
of fruit wants a period in which to ripen 
up its wood for the winter instead of being 
pushed to grow until frost stops it. Na- 
ture puts on the blanket before the cold 
comes. We should do the same. And 
we should not fail to stuff the soil with 
humus that will last until the next supply 
is ready to replenish it. Thus may al- 
most any soil be made better instead of 
worse by continued and profitable use.— 
H. E. Van Deman. 


—_——_——_-0--—_—- 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Dear Sir:—Our tomato crop was a total 
failure last year on account of a sort of 
whitish colored scaley louse, and our 
crop this year is beginning to be injured 
so we are anxious to apply a remedy right 
away. We tried arsenate of lead, helle- 
bore, 5 per cent. keresone emulsion, but 
none did any good. Is there anything 
that will kill the lice without killing the 
plants? 

What is the best remedy for what we 
call raspberry web? I think this is a 
fungus disease, and it affects the old 
canes more than the new. We have used 
a spray of kerosene, hellebore, soap and 
water, which helped a little. Is there 
anything better?—James P. Lewis, Colo. 





Reply: A strong decoction of tobacco 
will kill almost any plant louse that 
exists. There are tobacco soaps made 
for this purpose that are to be dissolved 
in water and put on as a spray. I have 
used them to good effect. And now that is 
a preparation called ‘‘Black Leaf 40” 
that is sure death to plant lice and it 
does not hurt tender foliage or fruit. I 











Chas. A. Green:—My wife wishes to thank you for the thermometer and barometer which you kindly 
sent a few days since. She, or more properly, the Shumer Ranch, has been your patron for quite a num- 


ber of years. Your paper, while not dealing with the 

gt timely handling ot the subject of fruit. growing. 
California as our abiding place, having come from the Eastern and Middie States, send 
T inepainees in your good work. 


we like it for its genera 


and wish you long life an 


acific Coast problems in horticulture, etc., still 
We who have adopted 
eeting to you 
I send you a little photo of Shumer Ranch. 


Our fruit prospects (Prunes and Cots) are very good.—Amos Stevens, Cal. 





which are guided by the Great Mind of 
their and our Creator, we may learn a 
lesson of wonderfulimport. Let us gather 
the refuse of all vegetable and animal 
matter that we can afford to get and work 
it into the soil. Some of it may be used 
as a mulch about the things we are grow- 
ing. This is what Nature does, for she 
mulches everything she plants, if left to 
her own ways. Fires often interrupt this 
process but the principle is as fixed as that 
the earth moves. We can grow crops that 
will not detract from the growth of the 
fruit trees and plants and allow them to 
gradually melt into and blend with the 
soil or turn them in at once, as may be 
the better way. 

The legumes are far the most useful 
in this direction. They contain a larger 
proportion of nitrogen than ordinary 
vegetation. There are species that are 
suited to all climates and many of them 
have natural representatives that have 
been growing in the wild for ages and 
affording harbor to the bacteria that 
all of them need to enable them to do their 
best work. 

There are some soiling crops that may 
be considered as pioneers, to go before 
the more delicate and fastideous feeders. 
Buckwheat, rye and the cowhorn turnip 
are of this character. They will tame 
and benefit almost any wild and barren soil 
and flourish over a wide range of climate. 
Now is the time to sow the two latter. 
The rye must be turned under promptly 
in springtime, before it drains the soil of 
moisture and interferes with orchard 
trees or any such thing. 

Even crops of weeds are better than 
nothing to cover the ground during fall, 
winter and early spring. One of the best 
fruit growers in New Jersey follows the 
practice of putting on large quantities 
of commercial manures and after the first 
to the middle of July allowing every sort 


eae it will do the work on the tomato 
ice. 

Lime Sulphur spray will, probably, 
prevent the injury from the plant dis- 
ease called ‘“‘Raspberry web,” although 
I have never had the need of using it in 
this way. The preparation called Pyrox 
will allso, likely, prove equally or even 
more effective, for it has great power in 
preventing plant diseases without injury 
to very tender foliage. I have tried it 
with good effect in such cases.—H. E. 
Van Deman. 

| ee 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Please 
let me know through next paper what 
you think of the Ozark district of Arkan- 
sas. There are a few of us here going 
down there to homestead. Please let me 
have your opinion on that place and what 
will do well there and whether the soil is 
good or not.—R. Deffinbaugh, Ohio. 





Reply: The Ozark country of north- 
western Arkansas is quite famous for the 
growing of apples, peaches and straw- 
berries. Other fruits can be grown also 
and it is a good place to live, and where 
the climate is comparatively mild in win- 
ter. The soil is usually good but some is 
not, being very hilly and rocky in places. 

As to ‘“‘homesteading”’ there this is yet 
possible, for there are some good land 
that remains as belonging to the govern- 
ment and any of it is subject to entry 
under the homestead law. But any suc 
land is apt to be back from the improved 
regions and will not be very desirable as 
homes until settled for several years. 
However those who are willing to go 
through the privations of pioneering will 
be rewarded in due time. It takes time 
and hard work to make a comfortable 
home out of a piece of wild land. To buy 
in an improved region might be cheaper 
in the end. 


Dear Sir:—I wish you would advigs 
through the columns of Green’s Fru 
Grower as to the planting of pollenizip 
agents in a sweet cherry orchard. Would 
you consider a sour variety preferabl. 
to a sweet variety for planting with the 
Bingand Lambert variety? Some sugges 
planting Governor Wood which has littl. 
commercial value, while others advise 
setting Montmorency, not only as a better 
pollinizing agent but for the reason that 
it commands a ready market. In either 
case what ratio would you advise in plant. 
ing?—Frank W. Wirterling, Mont. 





Reply: It is a fact to be greatly re. 
gretted that there has not been Careful 
experiments made in cross-pollinatin 
the cherries with the purpose of learning 
which are the best suited to each other 
While it is not well determined that King 
Lambert and other of our best commereja] 
sweet varieties are self sterile under cer. 
tain conditions, or if so to what degree 
it would be wise to plant other varieties 
near them. But the varieties so planted 
must bloom at the same time to make 
them of any possible benefit to each other 
and fortunately, the varieties of both the 
sweet and sour classes do bloom partly at 
the same time; the sour class beginning 
about the middle of the sweets and con. 
tinuing about five days later, as a rule 
The Richmond and Montmorency are 
among the very latest. Phillips blooms 
a little earlier and is a very superior sour 
cherry. 

I would not plant Governor Wood com. 
mercially as a pollinizer for any variety 
as it is very soft and a poor shipper. 
Schmidt is very much better, being a 
large, black cherry of splendid bearing and 
shipping qualities and it blooms along with 
the most of other varieties. One fifth of 
the pollinizers would be enough for a fair 
test. Bees should be kept by the grower 
unless others in the vicinity keep them,to 
serve as a means of carrying the pollen 
for the winds are not to be depended on 
to do it. 

—_—_—_——_0-----—-—> 
Florida Again. 


Dear Prof. Van Deman:—Southern 
publishers are pitching into me editori- 
ally for what I have said in G. F. G. about 
the poor soil of Florida. Kindly let me 
know whether I am saying too much about 
it or whether I seem to be unjust in the 
matter. Ihave been to Florida twice over 
the East Coast Line and found the soil very 
poor and aT: I have announced that 
I have heard there is good soil in Jackson 
county, Florida. Do you know of any 
county in Florida where the soil is fertile? 
Do you share my opinion that Florida soil 
is as arule of poor quality? I do not de- 
sire this for publication but desire to be 
cautioned if I am going too far.—C. A. 
Green. : 





Dear Friend Green:—There is almost 
no rich land in Florida, so far as I have 
seen it and I have been about all over the 
State. In Hernando Co. there is about 
60,000 acres in the Aussutalaga Ham- 
mock that is the best I have seen, where 
crops will grow for a time without ferti- 
lizer. All of the ‘‘piney woods”’ lands are 
poor and must be fertilized at the start 
and always afterwards too to grow good 
crops. Of course the southern editors 
will rise up and try to blame anyone for 
saying their land is poor but it is the truth 
so far as the pine lands go, either north 
or south. Look at Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minn., or anywhere where pine trees grow 
this side the Pacific slope and _ you will 
find poor land. It would pay the south- 
ern people to try not to deceive those who 
go there, for they are sure to learn the 
truth from experience. —H. E.Van Deman. 

nt 
Heaven and Our Sainted Loved Ones. 

The editor of the Western Christian 
Union, Boonville, Mo., has written a lit- 
tle pamphlet which is destined to be 4 
great comtort to bereaved ones. _ It 1s 
called ‘‘Heaven and Our Sainted Loved 
Ones.’’ It is made so clear and comiort- 
ing that we shall see our loved ones m 
heaven and that we shall know them 
there. It is a pamphlet which even the 
little child can understand and appre- 
ciate. The price of the pamphlet 1s only 
ten cents. Send to the author, Rev. E. 
W. Pfaffenberger, Boonville, Mo. 

—_—————_0--—-—-— 
Connecticut Farmer Poultry Notes. 

Droppings Boards.—In order to facili- 
tate cleanliness in the poultry house a0 
to greatly reduce the amount of filth, 
droppings boards should, by all means, 
be used. By using a little precaution 2 
placing the droppings boards so as not to 





h obstruct the light the entire floor space 


beneath can be utilized for a scratching 
floor. At least six inches should be al: 
lowed between the droppings boards an 

the roosts, the distance depending & 
tirely upon the arrangement of the roosts. 
If the platform is made in sections it ca? 
be handled much more easily, as it ® 
frequently found desirable to remove eer 
in cleaning. Smooth boards are the mos 

desirable to use. 
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Pear Blight. 


As gangrene is to the human race, 
so is blight to the pear, apple and quince 
and in either case unless surgery can 
come to our relief, we have the certain 
knowledge of an untimely death. Blight 
is caused by a minute germ entering the 
tissue of the tree. They enter through 
the stigmas and nectaries of the flowers, 
through the soft tissues of the newl 
formed leaves and stems or throug 
wounds and cracks in the bark, says The 
Farmers Guide. 

The leaves of blighting trees are full 
size and are at first green and luxuriant 
when suddenly they turn brownish black, 
at first watery, then dry and hard. They 
never become pale, sickly yellow like 
leaves on @ tree dying from any other 
cause. Trees planted on rich land make 
arank growth and are very subject to the 
disease. I have a young pear orchard 
of a hundred trees and when trimming 
them last spring I noticed about twenty 
of them that were badly cracked on the 
south side due to sun scald. I thought 
at the time they would make a splendid 
harbor for blight microbes and they did, 
as the entire number is so badly affected 
that they will have to be removed and 
new ones substituted next season. 

When pears make a late growth in the 
fall the freezing and thawing of winter 
will crack the bark affording easy entrance 
for the germs. This we call sun scald 
and such a condition is certain to be fol- 
lowed by the blight and is usually known as 
“fre blight.”? When the trunks have 
been cracked open by frost this disease 
has been called frozen sap blight and for 
many years fruitmen supposed the freez- 
ing of the sap in the winter was the direct 
cause of the blight. No matter by what 
name the disease may be called or the forms 
it may assume it is due to microbes as 
can be shown when a healthy tree is in- 
oculated with sap from a diseased tree. 
The blight is the immediate result. 

Now the best method to combat the dis- 
ease is to avoid the conditions that favor 
the entrance « the germs. Select varie- 
ties that make a slow growth, avoid the 
use of land that is rich in organic matter, 
shape your trees to shade their trunks 
as much as possible from the noonday sun 
and after the orchard is four years old 
avoid cultivation as much as possible 
and use a mulch around the trees instead. 

In case blight manifests itself it must 
receive the same treatment as gangrene. 
If it attacks the trunk the tree is doomed. 
If the limbs are inoculated cut them off 
and burn them and don’t be stingy in the 
cutting, saw at least 8 inches below the 
last visible trace.. Sometimes one can 
only tell how far down the disease has gone 
by shaving off the outer bark. If in this 
way the bark shows brownish patches or 
streaks cut lower until healthy tissue is 
reached and sever the whole part. 

Be careful that the tool used in cutting 
carries nothing from the diseased part 
to the .cut finally made. Better carry 
two sets of tools, or at least the saw used 
in the final operation should be used for 
no other purpose. A solution of carbolic 
acid would be valuable to dip the tools in 
before trimming the next tree. 

A spray of Bordeaux mixture is claimed 
to be sufficient to save the fruit when the 
blossoms only are affected but seems to 
be of no avail against the ravages of the 
disease in the bark. Now in conclusion 
watch the trees closely in the spring, for 
in blossoming time the bees are certain 
to carry the disease from limb to limb and 
tree to tree, with the result that very few 
orchards in this part of the state are free 
from some affected trees. 





———o 
Low Headed Trees in The Orchard. 


During these days when some advance- 
ment is being made in our orchards along 
more scientific lines, one often hears argu- 
ments against some of the things proposed 
and practiced by some of our best orchard- 
ists. One of these is against the low 
heading of fruit trees, says The Farmers’ 
Review. 

By a high headed tree we mean one 
whose branches come out of the main 
trunk four or five feet above the ground, 
or, as the writer heard one man say, “high 
enough so that you can get a horse close 
to the tree in cultivating.” By low 
headed trees we mean trees headed near 
the ground, depending somewhat upon 
the variety. Peaches in one of our best 
Peach growing sections are headed practi- 
cally at the ground, while apples are 
headed from 12 to 18 inches above. It is, 
ot course, possible to allow the fruit 
bearing wood on what was at first a low 

eaded tree to be several feet from the 
original head, but with proper pruning 
tom the start this trouble can be easily 
overcome, 
_ An apple tree that is headed high is, 
iN some respects for practical purposes, 
anything but high; forexample, the chances 
oo that such a tree will have the lower 
Tanches, at least, growing at almost right 
angles to the trunk, or in other words, in 
4 horizontal position. When such a tree 
8 bearing a heavy load of fruit, these 
bs will bend down and are very likely 
° break unless props are used. The use 





of props in an orchard is at best a sign 
of very poor orchard management in the 
past, and should be avoided. It is pos- 
sible to train the high headed tree so that 
the branches will have more of an upward 
growth, but it is a recognized fact that 
work done several feet from the ground is 
never as satisfactory as when done from 
a short ladder, or while standing on the 
ground. 

In a low headed, well trained, and 
pruned tree we have all the essentials for 
a profitable one, other things being right. 
We have a tree that is easily managed in 
regard to pruning, spraying, thinning, 
and packing. Good labor for doing these 
things is always at a premium, and it goes 
without saying that the amount of time 
it takes for such an orchard is less than 
for a high headed one. In the second 
— it is a well-known fact that low 

eaded trees are far less subject to sun 
scald than high headed ones. 
NS SEI 
Making A Hedge of Apple Trees. 


For many years I have been telling 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower that it 
is possible to train almost any kind of 
tree in any shape desired and that it is 
possible to dwarf trees by continuous 
clipping or pruning. I have seen an osage 
orange hedge, where the part trimmed 
continuously was only four feet high and 
the trunks of the trees not much larger 
than your thumb. But where secnskeundey 
a tree was allowed to growin the hedge un- 
trimmed. These untrimmed osage orange 
trees measured a foot through the body 
and were fifteen feet high, showing the 
effects of continuous pruning such as 
hedges receive. I have often told my 
readers of a dwarf pear hedge, which 
yields fruit so abundantly in a row across 


that there is present at certain stages 
bacterial-ferments; but whether they are 
the cause of the disease or simply accom- 
pany a weak state of the tree or the natural 
decomposition of dead matter, is only con- 
jecture. I am led to believe, after careful 
study of the subject, that the latter is 
nearer the truth than the former, and that 
the trees are destroyed, in part or in whole 
by the action of frost when the tissue has 
become weakened and imperfectly de- 
veloped, from some or all of the many 
causes of weakness, like exhaustion from 
overbearing, exhaustion of the soil, injury 
from borers, or a very late and imperfect 
growth caused by the use of too much 
nitrogenous manure, or by late cultiva- 
tion. The injury is always first to the top 
the root remaining alive often for a year 
or more after the top is dead, showing 
that the cause is the result of influences 
upon the top when in a certain condition. 
Trees that are exhausted, injured or weak- 
ened from any cause, have the same yel- 
lowish appearance as when attacked by 
the yellows. 


If the disease is not too far advanced, 
the trees may be restored to their natural 
color and vigor by the use of an abundance 
of complete plant food. For a single tree 
the following preparation, put on in the 
fall or early in the spring, is a good remedy: 
Five pounds of pure ground bone, three 
pounds of muriate of potash, one or two 
pounds of nitrate of soda or nitrate of 
potash. 


In place of the ground bone and nitrate, 
from five to ten large shovelfuls of well 
decomposed stable manure may be used 
with nearly equal results. A mulch ap- 
plied to the roots during the summer 
months will have the tendency to protect 
the roots from the effect of drouth and ex- 

















Apple Tree Hedge. 





my garden, but this dwarf pear hedge is 
not so dense as hedges usually are. In 
my dwarf pear row each tree has its com- 
plete form and character, which is not 
the case with most hedges. 

Mr. Isaac W. Clifton, a veteran of the 
Civil War, of Big Rapids, Michigan, now 
seventy-eight years old, sends Green’s 
Fruit Grower the above photograph of a 
hedge row formed entirely of apple trees. 
He says that he planted a row of apple 
trees ten feet apart. The trees grew 
rapidly and were in danger of cutting 
off an attractive view from his house, 
therefore he shortened the branches and 
treated the row of apple trees much as one 
would treat a hedge row, clipping off the 
ends of the branches in the growing season 
until he has a genuine apple tree hedge. 
He tells us that this hedge is a beautiful 
sight when in blossom and when bearing 
beautiful apples, but aside from the 
fruit and flowers the hedge is an attractive 
feature of his place. The hedge is now 
seven feet high and five feet thick. The 
bodies of the trees are twenty inches in 
circumference. 

We thank our friend for his kindness in 
sending the photographs. Mr. Clifton 
says that his good wife, Mrs. Lydia Clifton, 
who was long a subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower, died the last of January.— 
C. A. Green. 

-_—_-——_0---——- 


Peach Yellows. 


Probably the worst disease that serious- 
ly affects the peach is the Yellows, says 
The Farmers’ Review. It is known in 
almost all sections of the country. In 
its worst form, the trees have a yellowish, 
sickly appearance, with small, wiry shoots 
coming out upon the large branches. 
The fruit ripens prematurely, is small, 
highly colored, and often very bitter, 

The exact nature of the disease is not 
fully understood. It is certain, however, 





treme heat, but it should be removed the 
last of August or first of September, 
that a large growth may not be caused 
by it. After freezing weather begins 
the mulch may be applied again as a 
protection from injury to the roots from 
cold, and to prevent the starting of the 
buds during the winter. 

In the growth of the peach, the grower 
should never let his trees become exhaust- 
ed and weak from injury of insects. Neither 
should he force a late growth by the 
use of nitrogenous manures during the 
summer, or by late cultivation. By con- 
stant attention to their wants, keep the 
trees in a healthy condition. Then I be- 
lieve it possible to keep them in a produc- 
tive condition for twenty, twenty-five 
or even fifty years, as has been the case 
with many trees, of the natural fruit 
varieties, planted in sod along some fence 
row, without much attention except a 
little wood ashes every three or four years. 

Prepare for an Orchard. 

Now is the time to get ground ready 
for an apple orchard. Potato, corn or 
buckwheat ground, disked or harrowed 
after the crop is off this fall, and sown to 
rye plowed under in the spring, will make 
an excellent preparation for an orchard, 
says Pennsylvania Farmer. I know of 
no farm but has a suitable place on it 
for an apple orchard. The land should 
be well drained, either naturally or arti- 
ficially. Where stones are plentiful, use 
them in draining; if stones are scarce, use 
tile. Some writers think that tile are the 
cheapest. I can not agree to this, where 
plenty of stones are at hand. I under- 
drained some land 25 years ago, and at 
this writing the ditches or drains are in 
first-class condition, the stone not only 
serving to keep the drains open, but the 
ditches making a cheap way to get rid 
of the stone. This method answers two 
purposes. 


For an orchard, I prefer a north or 
westerly exposure. Plow the ground 
and harrow it as for corn or potatoes. 
Mark off 40 feet each way. Blast the 
holes with one-half stick of dynamite 
and plant the trees. No farmer should 
have less than 100 apple trees. He should 
not plant too many varieties. Six or 
eight early summer and fall trees are 
enough. The balance should be made up 
of not over two varieties. One hundred 
apple trees will bring in more money per 
year after they come in bearing than a 
well-tilled fifty-acre farm, provided the 
orchard receives proper care. 

It takes some time for the trees to get 
in bearing condition, but it is not neces- 
sary to lose the use of the land, as a general 
line of farming can be carried on while the 
orchard is growing. By fertilizing the 
intercrops liberally the trees are fertilized, 
and by growing such crops as corn, pota- 
toes, peas and oats, cut green for hay and 
seeding with red clover with the peas and 
oats, then turning the clover under for 
potatoes again, the orchard will grow 
up without loss of ground use. Plan 
now to plant an orchard next spring. If 
you are 21 years old you are not too young, 
and if you are 75 years old, you are not 
too old to start an orchard. 


————_9-—_-—— 
Horticultural Notes. 
Western Farmer says: 

Care for the newly planted orchard. 

Muzzle the horses when cultivating 
the orchard—swingle trees too. 

Stir the soil frequently in the orchard; 
not deeply. This breaks up the capillary 
tubes of the soil and thus prevents eva- 
poration. 

Bolster springs on the fruit wagon will 
prevent crushing of fruits when hauling 
a load to market. 

It pays to thin fruit where the trees 
are loaded. The best way is by hand 
picking. Where trees are putting out 
too rank a growth of young fruit prune 
it back this month. 

Cut out blighted branches of pear trees 
several inches below point where the 
blight occurs. 

A solution of copper sulphate will de- 
stroy weeds in gravel and cement walks. 
Apply with a sprinkler. 

The ‘‘follow-up’’ system in the orchard 
means to follow one cultivator with 
another. 

The test in the orchard comes between 
the time of setting the youngtrees and the 
bearing period. Give frequent cultiva- 
tions, prune when necessary and spray 
frequently. 

With raspberries pinch off the tops of 
the vines when they are about two feet 
tall. This will produce a well shaped bush 
instead of long straggling vines on the 
ground. As soon as fruiting is over cut 
out old canes and young shoots—all but 
three or four of the strongest. This gives 
to those left a chance to develop into good 
shape and have a good growth of vine. 

Bag a number of bunches of grapes. 
They will be very nice after exposed 
bunches are gone. Bagging keeps the 
insects off and prevents decay. 

It pays to grade all small fruit. It 
demoralizes prices to have small, bad 
berries mixed in with large ones. 

In catering to the trade where fruit is 
marketed try to put yourself in the posi- 
tion of the buyer and then furnish the 
quality of fruit the trade wants. 

It is better to thin the fruit than to 
propthetrees. It means better quality of 
fruit and is not so hard on the trees. 


-__——0-—_—-_——— 
A WINNING START. 


A Perfectly Digested Breakfast Makes 
Nerve Force For the Day. 

Everything goes wrong if the breakfast 
lies in your stomach like a mud pie. 
What you eat does harm if you can’t 
digest 1t—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be 
true, even of an ordinary light breakfast 
of eggs and toast. She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very 
annoying form of indigestion. My stom- 
ach was in such condition that a simple 
breakfast of fruit, toast and egg gave me 
great distress. 

“Ts was slow to believe that trouble 
could come from such a simple diet but 
finally had to give it up, and found a 
great change upon a cup of hot Postum 
and Grape-Nuts with cream, for my 
morning meal. For more than a year I 
have held to this course and have not 
suffered except when injudiciously vary- 
ing my diet. 

“IT have been a teacher for several 
years and find that my easily digested 
breakfast means a saving of nervous force 
for the entire day. My gain of ten 
pounds in weight also causes me to want 
to testify to the value of Grape-Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our 
table.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


“‘There’s a reason.’’ Read the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A 


Creek, Mich. 


new one appears from time to 


time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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In some sections near Rochester, N. Y., 
the soil is sandy loam easily cultivated, 








The above photograph of two boys in a plum orchard was sent to Green’s Fruit Grower long ago. We 


stock. 
The concensus of opinion is that. this 


8 
AUG 
ne ae 
WAROSIL. think that the fact that laborers atGreen’s of some important work as foreman or jp oe 
ENA Bess Fruit Farm have few chores to do, and charge of an enterprise of his own, Impro 
many of them none at all, is a notable There is a constant demand for brain 
factor in causing them to be contented work in connection with hand work, Jy Reali 
and satisfied with their work with us. the common routine work of farm life high as 
When you consider the question care- there is ever an opportunity for continuous buyers 
fully you may conclude that for your hired thinking and continuous profit or reward brands | 
man to be required to do a large number in thinking at our work. It is only } the frui 
of chores in the morning before breakfast prromnar P nase we Can improve our condj- west art 
and at evening after supper really work- tions in life or improve the property which of thes 
ing over hours, the question of these Weownorcontrol., The editor or publisher before. 
chores should be considered in the wages the preacher or teacher, who can get termoul 
he receives. I do not doubt that many those associated with him in the habit of of one o 
men leave the farm for the city on account thinking is doing his country and his age be foun 
i ie of dislike for doing chores morning and great service. exactly 
Excessive specs ay have had ex- vente eA gy acre. This man who has a and often at “ws — chore ee he. 
perience with excessive manuring with leased this propert robably is not work is monotonous, and often about as ese 
various fertilizers. I have ako that aware of the towed condition of hard as any work he is called upon to do. oe on Good Fam and pet 
excessive fertility isnot desirable. There the land, or pays no attention to that Carrying swill for the pigs, cleaning out py, above should be the frui proport 
seems to be acertain amount of plant food fact. He, like thousands of others, sees stables, pig pens and poultry houses, milk- .), +e a ig i ae i . me growers at the e: 
necessary for plant growth, but when ex- the soil there and blindly goes ahead to ing, currying horses, cutting hay for the saan Pan oe oe poses in Oy dividenc 
cessive fertilizers are given the soil no plow, cultivate and plant leaving it horses, carrying in wood, feeding the j..46: In man “= en personal exper- expense: 
benefits arise. In the ease of fruits largely to luck whether he gets a crop calves, and other similar chore work is, strawberri ‘ y ° "North Ca. the early cash pre 
injury may occur by excessive manuring which will pay for harvesting. on account of its monotony and for other y;, oe agg pow 7 arolina and the esti 
owing to an excessive or late growth which ———o— —— reasons, more distasteful to the average Robes. ethers poet ed so green they for at once 
leads to winter killing. I prefer a light Crops Grown on the Farm Don’t Cost ™22 than his work in the field with the terior in quality wou chiebabter s — about th 
annual application of fertilizers rather Anything. reaper, plow, cultivator, hoe or axe. few pure sen Ate’ mt abe aero mission 
* than an excessive application at one time. I take the above heading from a recent As a boy on the farm I have vivid recol- more of those carly strawberries, "ae ment col 
aN page article which calls attention to the at- lections of the chores I was called upon year the berries began to come j to = i 
Liquid and Other Manure. tractive strawberries, raspberries, grapes t0 do there. I remember the big hungry Rochester, N. Y., in carload lots and wine Siedia 
Yes, all forms of liquid manures, even and other hardy fruits which the farmer woodbox, which had to be filled every so large, and of such fine quality, and a ind 
the drainage of the barnyard, are worth can secure on the farm without expense. ™orning and evening and sometimes at came in such good condition, that we have finally 7 
saving. Any form of fertilizer must be This must have been aslip of the pen for 200?. ow tired my arms were, bearing ]ived continually on southern strawber- a 
liquified before it can be utilized by the everyone should know that no crop no this heavy burden of beech, maple or ries and had an abundance of them upon pr ro 
plants. How to apply the liquid manure matter how small can be produced on the hickory a long distance from the wood- our table at every meal until the home in the wa 
is something of a problem. It might be farm without cost. Many people are in- shed to the kitchen and then think of grown strawberries were ready for the ; nny 
thrown onto a pile of manure or onto quiring to-day which is the most profitable the dust and dirt that accumulated each market. Se aniy 
loads of manure about to be spread on the method of investingmoney? Most people time on my jacket. Howmonotonouswas Here is a point that I have been making destinati 
soil. If such liquid manure is very strong find it difficult to invest money where it is the squealing and fighting of the pigs for for over thirty years, which is that when ell for b 
it might do injury if applied directly absolutely safe at a rate of interest ex- their rations which were dealtouttothem poor fruit is thrown on the market it . The fr 
to the fruit trees, but I would not suspect ceeding 4 cents per dollar per year. Now three times a day, and the squaking and prevents the sale of vast amounts of good importan 
it would be strong enough to doinjury. I can tell investors who own land, even a quacking of the ducks and geeseconstantly fruit. Those men who pick early grapes better I 
Soapsuds, usually thrown away after city or town lot, where they can invest chasing me around for food. before they are ripe make the buyers of acking 
washday, is worth saving and could be money so that it will payfrom 50 percent, There is nothing poetic or romantic such fruit sick of early grapes and they ehiae | 
applied tonearby fruittreeswithbenefit, oo = ________ limit their purchases to the first basket, Gaiea to 
pe Sa When a man pays five or ten cents fora means of 
eee pandeons apple ead dioorars tee UE pe to 
If you know when to sell — various he does not buy another aah bows oo rel 
crops you are a wise man. No one can for the entir ; 
expect to hit the market just right and If a early “snr teed patina A preety In han¢ 
always sell at the highest price. The a good quart of berries or a good basket agen ii. 
wisest man is liable to make mistakes in of grapes, he is induced to buy others so ad _ 
the time of selling his products. During long as they continue to be good. i-th . 
Pees oe eee eh hed TL 
< , ° ”? . Cc =} . 
bushel. No wise person will fail to sell arg. frais eneeetinaet vues aa af ad 
his potato crop when he can get anything Then consider how the demand for fruits _ ap 
like such a price as this, but I do not doubt in diminished by the meriating tiata: WA Ee’ 
that there are many farmers who will hold fruits. fer | 80 
their potatoes this spring longer than pot ace ge ong 
they 8 ould. I should not be surprised Poisonous Sprays Affecting the Hay wrapped a 
to see much lower prices before new C im Grcherd fect; 
potatoes come in again, but of course no ‘ pir ila tapes 04g : penive fru 
one can know exactly whatt he future will This question is often asked, Is it safe two previ 
bring forth. to feed cattle or horses hay or grass that Rejected f 
ee eae has been cut in orchards where there are — —_ 
Soll Needing More Fertility Se ee ee 
I see continually throughout New York season? . . where the: 
State in other states, and even around This is an interesting question. It is variety, qu 
the fertile section known as Western New conceded that much of the poisonous up and are 
York, land continually cultivated year sprays thrown upon the foliage of the trees _ In hand] 
after year so lacking in fertility that it drips down to the grass beneath. There in many w: 
does not produce a profitable crop. is a reason why the farmer should hesitate few orchar 
to feed this grass to his valuable live with machi 


machines u 
for handlin 


have just received a letter from Frank N. Fagan, now connected with the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Columbus, in the Division of Nursery and Orchards, s.ating that the writer, who is shown sitting on 
the ground in the above photograph, has now grown to manhood, and is, I infer, occupying an important 
He says that a few years after the picture was taken his father and mother, long subscribers to 


on the mar 
eliminate t! 
up apples. 


which would produce fine crops of pota- 
toes, grain or fruit, but for forty years I 
have seen these lands cultivated and plant- 


grass or hay cut in the orchards where 
several sprayings have been made is not 





: position. 
ed but scarcely ever have seen a paying Green’s Fruit Grower, died. Soon after their death the home and the orchard were sold to strangers who injurious to live stock. Experience in 
crop growing on them. Thisisonesection did not love fruits as did-the planter of this orchard. He says he visited the orchard recently and noticed ost instances has led to this opinion line is one ) 
out of Rochester. Northeast and south that the trees are perishing through neglect. He recalls the large crops of plums which grew on those é ° ° A p ; an endles 
fees: trees when he was a boy. _ He has always loved fruits. When old enough he took a college course in the I can conceive it possible for hay or endless | 
of Rochester there are truck or garden Agricultural College of Columbus, Ohio. grass under exceptionable circumstances series of sh: 
ret wea to reg cwahiges cre eg fee ag after receiving the poisonous drippings pple - = 
make fortunes out of early vegetables, . “1: . from the trees to be injurious. Supposing Troug ‘ 
melons and other garden fruits. to 100 per cent. dividend. I refer to the about the milking of cows. It is at best thatthe trees in this pine pe had received to another 
Farmers and fruit growers seem not to Planting about the home grounds a few dirty work. It is scarcely possible to j,ore than the usual amount of spraying By a series 
lum, quince, apple and milk a cow in aclean suit of clothes with- 414 that the amount of poisonous sprays apples are t: 


peach, pear, 
cherry trees also a few strawberry, red 
and black raspberry, currant, gooseberry 


then the ne; 


grasp firmly the idea that it costs just as 
est ones are 


much to cultivate the soil, just as much for out soiling the garments. Then see how 


your hands look after having milked a })"5 of unusual strength, and supposing 


that there had been no rains falling to 


seed, and nearly as much to harvest and ; 

thresh a poor crop as it does to secure a 2nd grape for the home supply of fruit. few cows, and how cowey you smell after \ash off the poisonous spray from the grass Insorting 

remarkably large crop, and that the I know of that which I speak of from milking, or — having cleaned out a poneath the trees. In such an instance! owever, tl 
I know that a cherry cow stable, or how horsey you smell after spould hesitate about feeding the grass ot ut an ins 


difference between a poor crop and an actual experience. ] r 
tree or an apple or other fruit tree which cleaning out the horse stable or currying hay thus grown. But such a condition experience ; 


abundant crop is the adding to the soil , OF 
of necessary fertility. In many instances May be bought for 25 cents may produce off the horses. Surely all this is healthy ,.°this scarcely ever occurs. In most very rapid. 

two to threee hundred pounds of good fruit whichis worth to the family from $10 work but work nevertheless which requires jnstances there is a heavy shower or storm In market 
commercial fertilizer, containing phos- t© $25 per year. . _ considerable exertion. between every spraying, or surely after advantage o 
phorie acid, potash and nitrate of soda, But in no case would I claim that fruit 4 Sgr ee QT hs all the spraying, and these washings of for his peach 
would double the crop. Insomeinstances ON the farm costs nothing, yet where you It is Hard Work Getting Mento Think. the grass by the rains would remove 4 the day it is 
five hundred pounds of this fertilizer have a cherry tree growing on your lawn Men who think, that is, those who exer- large portion of the poisonous spray. eld more t 

which requires neither cultivation nor cise their brains in everything they under- But many leading orchardists do not the market. 
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would be needed in order to double the 
crop. 

At Green’s Fruit Farms, and we have 
several of them, I am continually urging 
the foremen not to be stingy of manure, 
to buy it by the carload, and not to be 
saving of commercial fertilizers, but to 
buy that also by the carload, and to apply 
it freely, continually explaining to them 
this vital thought that it costs as much to 
cultivate poor land that bears half a crop 
as it does to cultivate land made fertile 
and secure a full crop or an unusual 
yield. 

A man plowing and planting a field 
should know something of its history. 


favor carrying off the hay or grass from 4 
bearing orchard, but prefer that it should 
be cut and left as a mulch on the grout 
and to add fertility to the orchard. 
Therefore if you have fears about feeding 
the grass or hay in your orchard, cut it 
and let it lie under the trees where it will 
be helpful. 


take, are the ones who become distin- 
guished or who are successful as a rule 
in the things they undertake. The great 
cause of failure, the great source of dis- 
satisfaction of the work of mankind is 
owing to the fact that men and women 
dislike to think. 

Those who spend most of their time 
working with the hands are apt to exercise 
their minds the least in what they are 
doing. They seem to come to the con- 
clusion that they are paid for the work 
of their hands and not for the work of 
their brains, and therefore they do not 
exercise their brains as they should. The 


scarcely any attention, and which pro- 
duces fruit in abundance, and in addition 
beautiful foliage and blossoms it would 
seem that little cost could be charged to 
this tree except for picking the fruit. 
Surely no one can expect to have a nice 
bed of strawberries in his garden without 
labor in hoeing, weeding and in picking 
the fruit. 





. 
‘Does the hero marry the heroine 
the end of their troubles?” ‘‘No, at the 
beginning.”’—Judge. 


—_———_0-—-———- — 
Chores on the Farm. 

I have often asked why it is that at 
Green’s Fruit Farm we can secure the 
services of all the hired help we need with- 
out difficulty, whereas the neighboring 





“Does he know his own failings? 
“He ought to. His wife keeps the list. 





He should know whether it has borne farmers find it difficult to secure laborers. result is that since the mind is not exer- Hvis: “a qd.” 
good crops or whether it lacks fertility. _ One answer is that at Green’s Fruit cised in this hand work the mind becomes —Birmingham ‘‘Age-Herald. to take up an 
This morning as I passed a place six miles Farm every man, woman and child is after atime enfeebled, whereas if the mind ’ ee fruit on the n 
west of Rochester I saw a man fitting a paid in the full at the end of each week were exercised at the same time the hands “I find that American civilisation “ better a 
twelve acre lot for planting. I have for his services. Another reason is that were exercised, both hands and brain developing strong tendencies towart a exhibiting the 

would be growing in strength. finement,” said the supercilious forelg ets, and at t¢ 


we have respect for our laborers and try 
to treat them well in every way and 
furnish them with houses and gardens at 
a very low price, less than the rent could 
be placed with profit. But I am led to 


Exhibit in J 
Tut section 1 
‘pproved pa 
Not only will 
ftom the weste 


“OF course, it is,’ replied Claudius Get- 
more; ‘‘and we’ve got oil refineries os 
sugar refineries that you haven't 5 
yet.’’—Washington ‘‘Herald.”’ 


known this lot for many years and know 
it to be impoverished, although the soil 
is naturally good and fertile. This land 
will not bear a full crop unless it has three 
or four hundred pounds of commercial 


The hired man who thinks while he is 
working with his hands is not likely long 
to remain a hired man, for he is anexcep- 
tional character and will soon be in charge 
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ao. 
Improved Methods of Handling and other important fruit districts, but in 
Marketing Fruit. rigs wits uy Aion seam exhibit 

- : eee at the Omaha Land show there will be 
sling that fright on poor ult of feotures on, frit growing and. orchard 
buyers are willing to pay a premium for A p owes f bt orhees 
biyids which are known to run uniform, pictures and stereopticon features. ese 


Rider conse: ae: will show the work in orchards, in the 
fruit shipping associations of the new F ghee is : 
ae are watching the sorting and packing P acking houses, and on shipping plat 


forms, and there will also be a series of 
J ; _ a. a moving pictures showing how the orchards 
efore. 


; : are protected in the spring from late 
rmountain country bearing the label 
iM one of the established organizations will frosts by means of orchard heaters. 





be found to grade both in size and quality Mute Hints 

exactly as it is marked on the end of the : é he is ; 
box, says California Farmer. Written Especially for Green’s Fruit 
ee : Grower 


These organizations are co-operative 
and persons delivering fruit pay their 
proportion of the estimated expenses, and 
at the end of the season receive a prorata 
dividend of the net proceeds above the 
expenses from this feature. The net 
cash proceeds from sales of the fruit less 
the estimated cost of handling are paid 
at once to the fruit grower, giving him 
about the same returns as if sold to a com- 
mission house, and any additional. pay- 
ment comes as extra profit. 

The improved methods of management 
cover all the details of handling the fruit, and found most everywhere. 
including sorting for quality and size, People are realizing the great comfort 
wrapping, boxing and inspections and and advantages of a few good fruit trees 
finally shipping and marketing. This is and ornamental shrubs more than ever. 
working a wonderful changeintheindustry Start them growing. 
and making it profitable in places where Take a walk through the orchard and 
in the past it has not paid more than ex- berry patches for the sole purpose of learn- 
penses. The grower and shipper find that ing if the possibilities are at the best. 
not only do well-packed fruits reach their Ten to one you can see how something 
destination in better condition, but they ©22 be made to pay a better profit. | 
sell for better prices. Fruit for breakfast, fruit for dinner, 

The fruit associations have been an fruit for supper, and some between times. 
important factor in giving the grower the It is the we! to good health. Let the 
“better method”’ idea. Better styles of clfildren eat liberally. at 
packing, better facilities in the way of Fruit growing and poultry raising go 
packing houses and means of transpor- well together. Anyone following either 
tation to the shipping points, and better will do well to consider the other. : 
means of transportaion from the shipping The secret of a good strawberry crop is 
point to the consumer are among the to set out a new patch each alternate 
things which the changed situation brings SP!D8. A large family ought to be more 
forward. than supplied by 150 plants. _ ae 

In handling the peach crop, sorting ma- , Do not be afraid to enter fruit exhibits 
chines, similar to those used in California 1!" the county fairs this fall. Yours may 
for grading oranges, are used, and the be the blue ribbon winner. Anyway it 
fruit is delivered in bins in front of the will let the people know what you are 
packers, so that each handles those of a producing. 
uniform size whether it be of the 40s, 50s Has the kitchen garden a raspberry 
or 108s. When received from the orchard, Patch? They are hardy, excellent bear- 
after having first been sorted there by the €7S; and certainly one of the most delic- 
grower, they are gone over by aninspector 10US fruits. ae 
before going to the grading machine. Anexcellent way to get the fruit picked, 
After leaving the machine they are placed especially when the market is poor and 
on the packing tables where they are Money none too plenty, is to let people 
wrapped and packed, and where any de- pick on shares. Many who do not have 
fective fruit that may have escaped the fruit of their own will be only too glad 
two previous inspections: are rejected. to be paid in perfectly fresh product. 
Rejected fruit is returned to the grower, _, The fruit farmer can always find some- 
so he does not profit by sending in culls. thing to do, either in the orchard or around 
After being wrapped and packed the filled the buildings. This business like any 
boxes are placed on an inspection table, Other is ruined by too much loafing. Keep 
where they are branded on the end for the loose ends well in hand for the best 
variety, quality and size, and then nailed results. 
up and are ready for shipment. PEGA 
. In handling apples the work is similar- Straightening a Crooked Tree. 
inmany ways, but up to this time only a _ A crooked tree on a lawn or in the orch- 
few orchards or associations are equipped ard is an eyesore, says Farm and Home. | 
with machines for sorting as to size. The It is a difficult proposition to straighten | 
machines used for peaches are not suited the trunk of an old tree; but if young, a 
for handling apples, but a new one, put crook or curve in its trunk may be re- 
on the market this season, is designed to moved even though the tree may be of 
eliminate the ‘Shuman equation’’ in sizing considerable size. There are various 
up apples. The newest machine in this methods, each depending on the problem 
line is one where the apples are placed in presented by,the individual tree. Here 
an endless perforated belt which passes a a simple method which will prove effec- 
series of slight perforations, causing the tivg in a majority of cases. 
apple to revolve, and if too large to pass £ stake is driven somewhat obliquely 
through the perforation it then rolls on into the ground a few feet from the tree, 
to another belt with larger perforations. in line with the crook and at its outer side. 
By a series of these belts the smallest By means of a stout wire this stake is 
apples are taken out, and dropped in bins; guyed to a second stake driven some dis- 
then the next sizes, until finally the larg- tance from the first and directly in line 
est ones are left for the final packing table. with it and the tree. A third stake is 

Insorting for color and perfect condition driven on the opposite side of the tree 
owever, the machine cannot be uscd, and attached by a wire to the inner side 
but an inspection by persons of long of the crook. It is important that the 


By Frank I. Hanson. 

Hard labor in the orchard is almost sure 
to mean hard cash in the bank. 

Five feet apart is about the right dis- 
tance for the currant and gooseberry 
bushes. Do not crowd. ° 

It is never too late to start in the fruit 
business, enough at least for the home 
supply. 

No farm or village home should be with- 
out grape vines. If space will permit 
have avariety. The Concord is a favorite 
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This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
-is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone ser- 
vice. The Bell System, by con- 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 
twenty-five million times a day. 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 
so costly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient 
times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 
persons were talking in the same 
room. 


Captains of war and industry 
might, at great expense, establish 
their ownexclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 
other person having a telephone, 
there must be One System, One 
Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








experience in handling makes this work tree and all of the stakes be in perfect 
very rapid. ine. 

In marketing apples the grower has the = Now bend the tree as far as practicable 
advantage of a longer season market than toward the stake and connect them by a 
for his peaches. The peachmustbe picked double wire which is firmly attached to 
the day it is ‘just right’’ and cannot be each. After afew weeks the tree will have 
held more than a week after it reaches become accustomed to its new position 
the market. In case the grower is crowd- and then if necessary, a stick may be in- 
ed at the time, he may be obliged to sell serted between the wires and twisted 
at a lower figure than he feels justified until the tree is brought more and more 
Maccepting. In the case of apples, how- into the right position. Ordinarily the 
ever, he has the advantage of a longer wires should be attached to the tree by 
Picking season, and with the exception means of screw eyes. They should never 
of some of the earlier varieties he can hold be wound tightly around it. 
them for weeks or months by placingthem The third stake with its connecting 
cold storage. This increases the net wire may be omitted and the tree brought 
teturns to the grower, as he is not obliged into an erect position, but usually this 
to sacrifice on an overstocked market. will develop a second crook somewhat 

€ western slope of California has been nearer the ground. It is also important 
‘specially active in this ‘“‘better method’”’ to attach the double wire at such a point 
novement, but Idaho, Colorado, Montana, that when tightened the strain will come 
Vtah, Oregon and Washington are ali exactly inthe crook. If too high a second 
Jealous of the reputation of their fruit, crook may be developed. In many in- 
rae the growers and om Sy are quick stances the crook is so near the ground 
fe take up anything which tends to place that by loosening the earth and bringing 
_ on the market in better condition or the tree to an erect position and then 
0 better advantage. They are now tamping the earth firmly around the 
exhibiting their product in eastern mark- roots the fault may be remedied without 
ets, and at the Western Land Products resorting to guy wires. 

xhibit in January, at Omaha, every So 
Tut section will be represented and the _ Pride goes before a fall—so long before 
‘pproved packs shown to advantage. in some instances, that envious folk get 
ot only will there be exhibits of fruit weary of waiting for the catastrophe.— 
tom the western slope of Coloradoand the ‘Puck.’ 
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This is both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a@ handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in a 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a real delight to you and your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 
one. 

How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
per year and we will —_ the 
Nut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE IDEAL 


Corrugated Paper 


CUSHION 


For Packing Apples 


Absorbs the shocks in travel, and apples are delivered unbruised and as round and 
solid as the day they were packed. These add a tone of distinction and clean- 
liness to any shipper’s product, and the cost is so proportionately low that it will 
pay packers to investigate by simply sending for our catalog and price list. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


DEPT. .“C” 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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’ MORE FRUIT 
3, from your trees if you ieee them free 
. San Jose Scale, A 


2 y ; 
: @) 
GOOD StorssFISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 
Kills all tree pests without injury to trees, 
Fertilizes the soil and aids healthy growth. 
Our valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write today. 







is, White | | 








JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St.,:Phila. 











m @ SPRAY 


YERS pumps 


AVY EB ALL KINDS 
Bel aaron at 


Cur oO! 
DISCHARGE 
— 


y Pumps for every 
need from the small hand and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits. 

Send for catalog and prices of 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn Door Hangers 
F. E. MYERS G&G BRO. 

150 Orange St., Ashland, O. 
















Raney Home Canner 


Practical, successful, profitable for house- 
keepers, farmers, fruit and truck growers. 
Goods put up with Raney Canners have a 
quality and flavor secured in no other way. 
complete outfits from $5.CO up, with daily 
capacities from 200 to 10,000 cans. The best, 
lowest priced and iongest lasting canner on the 
market. Write for iius- 
trated catalog and de- 
tailed information. We 
, have a full line of can- 
ner’s supplies at right 
prices. 


The Raney Canner Co. 


Dept. 27, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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& ei how to make more 


Sil? hoon your stock 
Je This free book tells you 
Fag 





all about the advantages of 
Silage — the best way and right 
time to cut it. Shows you in a 






JOS. DICK MFG. CO., 1474 Tuscarawas St., Canton, 0. 


‘cae 


A complete Grafting Tool made of forged steel. 
Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 
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[LION BRA 


MARR. 


GRAFTING WAX| 


4% Pound 25 Cents Postpaid 
1 Pound 40 Cents:Postpaid 
5 Pounds $1.75 Postpaid 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FISH BITE QUICK 


If you use ELECTRIC FISH LURE. 
Catch loads anywhere. Write for FREE 
box offer and catalog of Natural Baits, 
Minnows, etc. Enctose two cents postage. 


Imperial Supply Co., Dept. 77, Port Huron, Mich. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or \ 
Choke-down, can be fre- 

moved with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No 

blister, no ir gone, and 

horse kept at work. § per bot- 
livered. kk 


vered, free. 
BSORBINE, JR., liniment for mankind. 
Reduces Goltre, Tumors, Wens. Painful,, Knotted 
aricore 
dealers or delivered. Book with tontinnonints Bon, 
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W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 





‘AN APPLE STORAGE SYMPOSIUM 
MADE FOR MADISON 
COOPER CO., 
Refrigerating Engineers and Archi- 
tects, for Cold Magazine. 

Views of Charles A. Green and Others. 

The keeping or storage of apples is be- 
coming more important with each passing 
year, for the reason that the apple crop is 

ecoming more important in commercial 
economy. Apples are kept in quantities 
ranging from a few bushels by the small 
fruit grower or farmer, or by the city 
dweller, in an ordinary cellar or basement, 
up to the immense commercial cold storage 
housesinthe bigcities. Itisnot attempt- 
ed in this short article to cover the entire 
range of storage facilities, but only to 
suggest various methods and give the ideas 
of different people on this subject, and 
especially in connection with the storage 
of apples in a comparatively small way 
ranging from a bushel up to a few hundred 
or a few thousand barrels. The under- 
lying principles, however, applying to the 
subject would apply just as well on a large 
scale as on a small scale, and therefore 
those interested in the subject would do 
well to study carefully the suggestions 
offered and the opinions expressed. 

Madison Cooper to Charles A. Green, 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, 
New York: — 

The storage of appleson a comparative- 
ly small scale is of interest to your readers, 
and doubtless an expression of your views 
and experience on this subject will make 
good reading in the columns of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. I will be glad to have you 


/}comment on the following suggestions: 


Most people, especially small fruit growers 
with limited experience, fail to recognize 
the difference, etc. and the purity of air. 
Of course much depends on the develop- 
ment of the fruit as to its long keeping 
qualities, and some years the same variety 
will not keep as long nor perfectly as it 
will in other years. 

If you will consider this matter and ex- 
press your opinion through the columns of 
Green’s Fruit Grower I will be glad to 
hear from you. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: My experience 
in keeping apples has been storing them 
in house cellars or in frost-proof storage 
houses such as are used for wintering trees. 
It has not been my opinion that the quality 
of apples is improved by scientific cold 
storage. I am perfectly satisfied with 
the quality of the apples as stored in my 
cool house cellar, or as kept in such a cold 
storage building, as I have, without ice, 
in which I have kept Fameuse or Snow 
apple until after the holidays in prime 
condition for my own eating. I have a 
barrel of Snow apples in my storage 
building now (January first) which have 
kept well to this date, but the recent 
warm weather will interfere somewhat 
with their long keeping. I have stored in 
the scientific cold storage warehouses of 
Rochester, N. Y., single carloads of Bald- 
win apples waiting for an advancing mark- 
et, and I have sold them late in the spring 
—say .March or April-gwhen they were 
shipped to Washington, D. C. My ex- 
perience with such storage is that the 
apples will not keep as long after removal 
from the cold storage as they will after 
removal from my more moderate degree 
of cold storage in my private building. 

I have learned that apples whether 
stored in cellar or elsewhere should not 
be disturbed in the package during winter. 
if in taking apples out of the barrel, the 
barrel is tipped and the fruit is rattled 
about, or if the apples are removed from 
the barrel to take out decayed specimens, 
this disturbed fruit w.1l not keep so well as 
that left in the barrel entirely undisturbed. 

I have noticed one peculiar feature 
about apples in storage and that is that 
where the apples had been bruised by 
pressing in the head firmly or through 
other causes, leaving acork-like dry bruis- 
ed substance under the unpunctured skin, 
there is not likely to follow any decay. 
I have not seen any other allusions to this 
remarkable fact, which would indicate 
that bruising in falling from the tree would 
not be serious unless the skin were broken, 
I can see that we all have much yet to 
learn in regard to the storage of apples 
during winter. 

- OOOO 


Madison Cooper’s Comments on C. A. 
Green’s Reply. 

It is noted with considerable satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Green’s ideas on this sub- 
ject coincide practically with my own. 
Mr. Green admits that scientific cold 
storage is the correct thing, and practi- 
cally that it is much better than common 
storage which can be had in the ordinary 
house cellar or frost-proof building. He 
also realizes that warm weather such as 
has obtained during December, 1911, 
causes a deterioration and heavy loss on 
apples stored in frost-proof storage. 

One point which Mr. Green suggests, 
that apples will not keep as long after 
removal from cold storage as they will 
after removal from a more moderate de- 
gree, such as would be present in an ordi- 
nary house cellar, is not strictly correct 








‘as long after removal from storage. 


as the writer sees it nor in line with his 
experience. The idea that apples will 
“stand up’? better when removed from 
the comparatively high temperature has 
become prevalent because as a general 
thing apples stored in cellars or frost- 
eet storage cannot be kept for any- 
where near as long a period and conse- 
quently they are removed and sold after 
being stored probably not more than 
half as long as the average time which 
apples are kept in cold storage. It is well 
known that the older an apple, for any 
practical period, is from its maturity, the 
less vitality it has. The fact that apples 
in cold storage are kept at a lower temp- 
erature has really nothing to do with the 
fact that they frequently do not —- 

er- 
sonally, I do not believe that there is 
much in the suggestion, but if there is 
anything in it, it is explained as above 
and not by -a difference in degree of 
temperature. 

Mr. Green’s suggestion that apples 
stored in a cellar or elsewhere should not 
be disturbed in the package during the 
winter is perfectly correct, and this point 
is soon learned by those having experience 
The processes of maturity continue in 
an apple in storage, and after becoming 
somewhat ripened they do not stand 
handling or sere i as they will when 
freshly picked. If they are handled or 
bruised in any way they very quickly 


ecay. 
The fact that — do not decay where 
they are bruised by pressing in the heads 
of the barrels, but rather dry out leaving 
a cork-like surface, as explained by Mr. 
Green, is very well known, and this is 
accounted for in different ways. It ig 
suggested, for instance, that where fruit 
is pressed out of shape tightly against the 
head of the barrel that changes of temp- 
erature which the barrels are subjected to 
after packing with a possibility of freezing 
to some extent, causes the condition re- 
ferred to. The suggestion offered by Mr. 
Green that apples which are bruised in 
falling from the trees will not result seri- 
ously unless the skin was broken, is doubt- 
less more or less correct, and the real 
necessity for hand picking is probably 
largely exaggerated. It is of course not 
suggested that the proper way to pick 
apples is to knock them from the tree with 
a stick, but slight bruises will not result 
in as great a damage as has been thoughts 

The importance’ of low temperature. 
for the storage of apples is not generally 
appreciated. Itis generally thought that 
a temperature of 38° F. to 45° F. should 
store apples successfully, but this is only 
true of comparatively short carry. If it 
is desired to carry apples in the most 
perfect condition in the extreme length 
of time they should be held at a tempera- 
ture not higher than 30° F. to 32° F., and 
a temperature of 28° F. and 29° F. is not 
too low. When first putting apples into 
storage it is not desirable to cool them too 
quickly. When apples are stored in 
barrels, if a week or two is consumed in 
bringing the temperature down to the cor- 
rect storage point, this is not too long. 
The temperature should be held steadily 
until the apples are removed from storage, 
and when removed they should be allowed 
to warm up gradually in the barrels and 
not unpacked until the temperature of 
the fruit is raised to that ,of the sur- 
rounding air. 

That cold storage where temperature 
and humidity is under control is far sup- 
erior to cellars, common storage, frost- 
proof storage, etc., is unquestioned, and 
those who are storing a hundred barrels 
or more will find that a suitable cold 
storage apparatus will quickly pay for 
itself. 





—-——0 
Second Comment By C. A. Green. 
All of the questions brought up in this 
discussion are of great interest, and there 
are others we might discuss, one of which 
is ‘‘Why should one apple out of a dozen 
or a peck out of a barrel, picked at the 
same time from the same tree and all 
cared for in precisely the same manner, 
rot while the other specimens remain in 
prime condition?”’ 
Here is aninteresting question that prob- 


ably no one can answer definitely. We ¢, 


may say that the specimens of fruit which 
decayed earliest had accumulated on the 
surface germs of decay more seriously 
than the others, or that the skin of the 
decayed specimens may have been thinner 
or may have been punctured by some in- 
sect, the puncture being too small to be 
noticeable. ; ‘ 

Why should certain perfect specimens 
of apple, pear or peach ripen on the same 
tree earlier than other specimens, and why 
should some specimens on the same tree 
be twice the size of other specimens of 
fruit? Why should the same variety of 
apple keep better some seasons than 
others and what is the cause of a tree 
being barreff in any certain year and pro- 
ductive in other certain years? 

—_———_0-- -——— 

It is much easier for a woman to change 
her mind than for a man to change his 
luck. 


From Madison Cooper Refrigerating 
Engineer and Architect on Apple 
Keeping. 

Greeh’s Fruit Grower:—Much obliged 
to you for forwarding the letterfrom F, A 
Skiff, Faxton, Mass., and I am writing him 
fully —— and sending him printed 
matter, and we hope to hear from him 
Of course, not one person in two dozen 
puts in a plant who is interested in the 
subject, as the cost is very much more 
than they figure ordinarily. Also those 
who can afford the investment very often 
do nothing for the reason that they do not 
appreciate the earning capacity of such g 
plant. Even Mr. Chas. A. Green, him- 
self, well posted as he is, seems to think 
that apples can be carried pretty success. 
fully in a cellar or frostproof or what ig 
known as common storage. Many people 
fail to appreciate the difference between 
an apple which has been merely kept from 
rotting and one which is crisp an juicy 
and in perfect flavor and condition 
Apples are ordinarily carried through the 
winter in ordinary cellars, and the rottin 
of certain varieties is very small, but 
this does not mean that they are in prime 
condition, as very often they are so dried 
out and shrunken and shrivelled as_ to be 
tasteless and unpalatable to a greater or 
less degree, depending on conditions under 
which they have been kept, quality when 
stored, etc. I have demonstrated to my 
own satisfaction that such tender varieties 
as the Snows may be kept in perfect 
usable condition up to February or even 
March, and I do not know that this is the 
limit, providing they were picked at the 
right stage of maturity and promptly 
put into a temperature of 30° F. and kept 
under the po gr conditions of humidity 
and purity of air. _ 

I would be glad if Mr. Green could con- 


sider this matter and express his opinion . 


either in a letter to me direct or through 
the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower.— 
Madison Cooper. 
athe ee 
Extracts From Article by G. R. Bliss 
in the Country Gentleman. 

The above is printed as giving the ideas 
of the average fruit grower on the apple 
storage subject. Boxes are not better 
than barrels and bins with the apples ex- 
»osed, and the circulation of air is positive- 

y bad. In the old style frame cellar 
where dampness was present the apples 
could perhaps be stored exposed to the 
air, but not in our modern cement floor 
cellar. It is well known that it is not 
possible to keep a cellar always cool and 
dry. If it could be kept cool and dry, 
ideal storage conditions might be possible. 
Mr. Bliss also suggests in the article re- 
ferred to, but which we did not give, that 
paper wrapped around fruit improves the 
keeping qualities. Thisis hardly compar- 
able with the suggestion that acirculation 
of air should be present. One of the great 
advantages of wrapping is to prevent a 
circulation of air in contact with the 
fruit., Mr. Bliss also suggests the same as 
does Mr. Green, that apples kept in cold 
storage until late in the season go to pieces 
more’ readily when removed. This has 
been explained above. 

Geo. T. Powell in the Country Gentle- 
man in an article on ‘‘Ways to Market 
the Apple Crop’’ suggest cold storage, and 
says nothing about storing in common 
storage or cellars. He states that best 
returns are to be had from holding fruit. 
He states that cold storage charges are 
50 cents per barrel for the season, and 
that if cold storage is to be used it is better 
to store them in the city so that the com- 
mission merchant can fill orders promptly. 
We beg to differ this suggestion and be- 
lieve that each grower should do his own 
storing at home so that he can ship to 
the market fruit which is in the best con- 
dition. If he ships to any one particular 
city he must sell on that market practica- 
ly speaking. 

— ——_0---——-—- 
Decrease in Number of Apple Trees 
of Bearing Age. 

At the census of 1900, taken as of June 
1, there were reported 201,794,000 apple 
trees of bearing age, as against 151,323,000 
trees in 1910 (census taken as of April 15), 
a decrease of 50,471,000 trees, or 33.4 per 


nt. 

In 1910 there were 2,980,398 farms re- 
porting the growing of apple trees, oF 
46.8 per cent. of the total number of farms 
in the United States. The average num- 
ber of trees per farm reporting is given at 
51. No report was received in 1900 show- 
ing the number of fa’ ~s reporting. 

The returns of the lv. census, likewise, 
did not secure the number of trees under 
bearing age. In 1910, however, 1,498,746 
farms, or 23.6 per cent. of the total, had 
65,792,000 trees not of bearing age, 
on an average of 44 per farm. ; 

The present census shows that in 1909 
there were produced in the United States 
147,522,000 bushels of apples, having ® 
total value of 83,231,000. The produc 
tion at that time was somewhat less than 
it was ten years previously, when 175,- 
397,000 bushels were gathered. The re- 
ports of the 1900 census give no informa- 
tion as to the value of apples. 
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THERN RECIPE FOR BAKING 
sou HAM 


of it: This One Item Worth Over 
$100,000 to Our Readers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by a 


Distinguished Southern Lady. 

Clean the ham very carefully in cold 
water, scrubbing the rind thoroughly with 
abrush. Put the ham to soak for twenty- 
four hours in a large vessel covered with 
cold water. Throw away this water, 
add fresh water and also add two pounds 
of brown sugar to the water in the vessel 
for a whole ham, two dozen whole cloves, 
and a dozen small pieces of whole mace. 





Photograph of the distinguished southern lady 
who gives us this valuable receipt for boiling hams. 


away with the ham in it and allow the 
ham to coolin the liquor. When perfectly 
cold remove*, he ham and take the rind off 
thin. Thrust in the ham about two dozen 
whole cloves at regular spaces, beat two 
eggs thoroughly and brush the ham over 
with the beaten egg. Mix a cup of stale 
bread crumbs ground fine with one tables- 
poonful of sugar. Crust the ham over 
with this thoroughly. Place in a baking 
pan with a pint of port wine or sherry (ex- 
pensive wine not necessary). Place in a 
hot oven and baste occasionally with this 
wine until it is all soaked into the ham. 
This is an old Southern recipe and if 
followed exactly no more delicious meat 
can be served. 

The above method may be used without 
the wine, but wine improves it. Half a 
ham cooked at once as above, with half 
the water and ingredients is Just as de- 
sirable, or even more so. 

———_9-——_-— 
Our Hired Man Question. 

Note by C. A. Green in Reply to a 
private letter wherein the writer adds 
ina note these words: “I am willing 
to concede that there are notable excep- 
tions to my criticism of the treatment 
of hired men.”’ 

Yes, it is true that there are many ex- 
ceptions. While now and then we know 
of a farmer who does not treat his hired 
men as well as he should, who tries to get 
more work from them than he is willing 
to pay for, and does not consider their 
comfort and welfare as he should, a great 
majority of land owners give their hired 
elp good treatment. 

I cannot think that men accustomed to 
work on farms, as day or month laborers, 
leave for the city owing to the fact that 
wr are not well treated. My thought 
is that these men leave the country for 
the city most often for,the reason that 
they have difficulty in getting winter 
work onthe farm. It is necessary that a 
married man should have work all the year 
round in order to sustain his family and 
educate his children. If he is compelled 
to lie idle during four months of winter 
e will be apt to consume the savings of 
the eight months of summer work. 

have spent the larger part of my life 
on the farm and know something of farm 
work and the work of farm laborers. I 
have spent considerable time in the city 
and have had an opportunity of learning 
about the condition of laboring men in 
this city, therefore I feel competent to 
teide which is the most desirable city 
o farm life for the laborer. I do not 

‘sitate to say that the farm laborer is 

tter fed, better housed, and receives 
eater consideration than the city labor- 
Further than this, I am sure the farm 
“borer is the more healthy and robust. 
se One can deny that the hired man’s 
be 1s conducive to health and strength 

le the laborer of the city, in factories 
Shops, isexpending more vitality than 
8n accumulate. 
of an is this, however, to say in favor 
€man who goes to a large city to seek 





he ¢ 





Here is a Recipe Worth a $1.00. Think 


Then set on the stove and bring gradually 
to a boil, and let it boil gently, very 
gently, for five hours. Set the vessel 


employment. If this man has marked 
ability he is more apt to receive encourage- 
ment and promotion in the city than in 
the country. For instance, supposing he 
is particularly talented as a mechanic, a 
machinist, an inventor, or an artistic 
sign painter. His services may be sought 
by the proprietors of a large factory and 
he may be promoted to a high position, 
which must ever depend upon his fitness 
for such a position. 

On the farm he has also opportunities 
for promotion. If he is found to be a good 
manager of men, skillful in his work and 
worthy, the proprietor of the farm may 
leave the farm entirely in his charge, or 
leave the man in charge of another farm. 
If this does not occur, the hired man may 
gain in experience and in capital until he 
can run a farm of his own. So after all, 
I am not quite sure but his opportunities 
for advancement may be almost as good 
as in the city. 





o-—---—- 
Likes the Bird Article. 
Mr. Greene :—I read in the Fruit Grower 
our article on ‘‘Birds’’ on the front page. 
thought it perfectly delightful. I hope 
to get more articles on the same subject. 
and especially where birds are named in 
the Bible. I do like your paper better 
than any paper of the kind I ever read. 
—Nancy Cland, Ill. 
—-—0 
Phenomenal Fruit. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Where the 
Wealthy, N. W. Greening, Rome beauty, 
and McIntosh’ Red grows equally well! 
which of them sells on the Chicago market 
the best? Please — me the length 
of time these apples keep. Which of 
these stand shipping the best. What 
causes wild suckers to start from pear 
roots? Can these suckers be grafted or 
budded from the parent stock and be 
true to name? Is the Phenominal berry 
or the Everbearing blackberry able to 
stand the winter and bear fruit where 
the thermometer goes down to 28 in the 
winter.—Thomas Ball, Idaho. 





Reply: The McIntosh is the best 
market apple of those named for the 
a market or any other. It is the 
atest of them and usually keeps until 
about midwinter. Wealthy and N. W. 
Greening are about a month earlier in 
ripening and those grown in northern 
Idaho will keep into October and Novem- 
ber. None of them are what we would call 
real winter apples. The N. W. Greening 
is the best shipper and the McIntosh is 
the next best. . 

Pear trees are usually grafted or budded 
onto French seedlings that are very apt 
to send up sprouts from their roots when 
they are broken by cultivation. They 
could be transplanted and grafted or bud- 
ded to good varieties but this would not 
pay very well where nursery trees can be 

ought at reasonable prices. 

The phenomenal and the Oregon Ever- 
bearing blackberry are quite tender and 
will not endure severe winters safely 
They rarely do well east of the Cascade 
mountains. 

—_———_0-—--—— 
Cherry and Pear Trees. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Would 
it be advisable to cut the tops out of cher- 
ry, and pear trees where they grow up 
straight beyond reach of a 16 or 20 foot 
ladder? If it will not injure the trees, 
when would be the best time to trim them 
down? Would like to trim them during 
the summer months. I have two cherry 
trees ten years old, which do not bear 
more than two or three quarts of cherries 
during the season. Is there any way 
that they can be made to bear more fruit? 
The cherries on these two trees are of a 
dark red color and of very good size, and 
the foliage is quite thick and dark. I do 
not know the name of the varicty. The 
pear trees are very tall, and nearly all 
the fruit_is in the very top of the trees, 
making it almost impossible to get it 
down without bruising. Let me know 
what you would advise me to do to get 
the trees into a good shape, and in good 
bearing condition. —Fred H. Heine, Ill. 

Reply: Fruit trees should be kept 
within reasonable limits and those that 
have a tendency to grow very high should 
be headed back. The most effective time 
of the year to do this is in the late summer, 
for the growth has been mainly made by 
that time and there is yet time for the 
wounds to heal somewhat before fall. 
If done at this season there will be much 
less tendency on the part of the trees to 
replace the growth cut away than if the 
tops were cut back during the dormant 
or winter stage. The ‘main leaders are 
the branches that should be headed in, 
but moderation should be exercised, be- 
cause very severe cutting would be in- 
jurious. 

It may be that the variety of cherry 
that does not bear well is one that has that 
fault naturally. If so there is nothing 
that will change the tree so as to make 
them productive, except to top work them 
to some productive kind. 
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$85.00 with 1}” axle and 
wheels without sl tted 
trap doors. 

$92.50 with 13” axle and 
wheels without slatted 
trap doors. 

$95.00 with 13” axle and wheels with slatted trap doors 
as shown, 

$102.50 with 13” axle and wheels with slatted trap doors 
as shown. 

= $8.50 for canvas cover as shown. : 
Above with shafts. Pole in place of shafts, add $2.00. 
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Seasonable Supplies 


THE HOME EVAPORATOR SENSIBLE 


Thoroughly tested and ap- 
roved. Latest, cheapest, F gE U a T A ND 
CIDER 


est. Can be used on any 
stove, dries any fruit, 


The price of this Drier 


is $6.00. Our Special Re- 
duced Price, Only $4.75. PRE SS 
S ccneemell & 
A BARGAIN A well made and handsome 





Press tor making cider, wines, 
jellies, syrups, etc. 


Made with special reference to strength, and guaran- 
teed against breakage under any fair usage. Alliron and 
steel, stronger and better than the old wooden press. 
It has double curbs. 


PRICE, ten qt. curbs, weight, 4o lbs., $3.95. 


CLIMAX BASKETS 


For shipping Plums, Cherries, Grapes and other small fruits. They 
are strong, well made and complete with covers and fasteners. They 
are generally used for shipping some distance and are built to stand 
the travel. The 8-lb. size is also much used for shipping eggs 
for hatching. 

Price of 8-Ib. Climax Baskets, complete with cover and 
fasteners, $27 per 1000, $16 pes 500, $3.50 per 100. 


SPLINT BASKETS 


Are lighter than the Climax and are generally used for Plums, 
Cherries, Grapes and other small fruits in nearby or home 
market, where covers are not wanted, They are used almost 
exclusively in Western New York in preference to any 
other, 

Price of 8-Ib. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20 
per 1000, $11 per 500, $2.50 per 100. Covers 
for 8-lb. Splint Baskets, $5 per 1000. 


STANDARD PEACH BASKETS 


Western New York standard ‘‘one-third” peach basket, made of the best material and wire \ 
sewed. Best for home market or for shipping. P 

Price, $25 per 1000, $13 per 500, $3 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 

Special Prices on large lots of all kinds of fruit baskets quoted on application, 

Noricr—All prices for baskets are subject to change without notice. Order early and get 
the lowest prices. When the season comes on there is 4 general rush for baskets, If you 
delay ordering, you may not get them in time at any price. 

The above prices subject to change without notice. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with tie rods at every other step. A 
model for strength, lightness and durability. It always stands and never rocks, no matter 
how uneven the ground may be. 

Price, 30 cents per foot, 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. always cartied in stock. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


If ordered at once, Green’s 
apple parer, corer and slicer 
with the Home Evaporator, 
allfor $5.50. ; 

Send for circulars describ- 
ing larger Evaporators, Par- 
" ers, etc. 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Are you tired of tink- 
ering with leaky roofs? 

Lay Genasco—made 
of Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer, It is 
leak-proof to stay. The 
Good Roof Guide 


Book tells you why. 
‘As. Write for this Book: 


(Pie Sand samples—free. 
EO) The Kant-leak Kleet, 
\a\ iy, for smooth-surface 
omy, roofings, prevents nail- 


ae leaks. 


ea 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 











New York Chicago 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 





Get all the Potatoes 


out of the ground 
in perfect condi- 
tion. Our Two- 
Horse Elevator 
Digger saves 
time in your har- 
vesting, and saves money on your own crop 
We invite comparison with any others. 


Free Large Illustrated Catalogue 
iving ticulars, prices, etc., of our full 

fine of Planters. Sprayers, Diggers, etc., on 

request. Write today. 

CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 

131 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Attachment with Corn Harvester 

B ' x DE Re: and throws in piles on hur- 

vester or winrows. Man ail 

horse cuts and shocks equal with 

a Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20.00. W.H. 
BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: The Harvester 
has proven all you claim for it; the Harvester saved me 
-over $25 in labor Jast year’s corn cutting. I cut over ‘(0 
shocks; will make 4 bushelscorn toashock.”’ Testimonials 
and catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 


MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 
THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the state 
of Maryland, where they will find a delightful and health- 
ful climate, first-class markets for their products and 
plenty of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descrip- 
tive pamphlets will be sent free upon application to State 
Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 




















BEST FARMERS USE PRINTED STATIONERY 
Rise to the dignity of sound business. 100 Note- 
heads, 100 Envelopes, 100 Cards, $1 postpaid. 
Neatly printed with name of farm and _ products. 
Be up-to-dete; advertise your stock, poultry, dairy 
products, etc. NATIONAL PRINTING C0., Shelbyville, Ind. 





WE SELL FARMS in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. in 
U. S. also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. Write for 
list, etc. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 


NEW YORK HOME FARMS 





Improved and for sale by us at low prices and on | 


easy terms. For specimen list address ox call upon 


B. F. McBurney & Co., Room 309 Bastable Block, | 


Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS 77.2 $872 








@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F 8t,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
House Lighting Plants, Telephones, 


ELECTRIC Lamps, Engines, Railways, Batteries, Belts, Books. 
Big Cat. 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. liixi- 
est references, Best resuits. 


My free 


Dynamos, 








booklet X-37 te!ls how. Write today—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C 


$14 00 DELIVERED TO 
pilt\ ANY STATION 
East of Mississippi River. 
“Lucky Low Down” Dump Cart. 
Strong, substantial. Steel wheels, 
wide tires, steel axles. Body 1x 
4x5 ft. Capacity 1,400 Ihs. Any 
horse, any harness. Farmers, gard- 
eners, fruit growers and everybody ’ 
with a horse. Saves its cost every 
year. 

HOBSON MFG. CO. 

Easton, Pa. 


COV routes Positions are easy to get. 













Placed Anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
¥ namental, convenient, 
mam cheap. Lasts all 
m@ season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not svil or 
injure anything. 
4 Guaranteed = effective. 
“a Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cascade Lakes Hotel 
Cascade Lakes 
P. O. Adirondack, N. Y. 


Best Fishing, Boating and Touring. First-Class 
Menu. Good roads. Highest Altitude. Send for 
free booklet, illustrated. Here is where C. A. 
Green comes. 


JOHN HENRY OTIS, Manager 
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The Old Farm House. 
By Adela F. Smith. 
An old farmhouse, with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door, with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day— 
“Oh, could I only fly away, 
Fram this dull spot the world to see, 
ow happy, happy, happy, 
How happy, I should be.’”’ 


Amid the city’s constant din, 
A man who round the world has been; 
Who, 'niid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long— 
“Oh, could I only tread once more, 
The field path to the farmhouse door, 
The old green meadow could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I should be.” 








pees 
Carry Cheer Into the Stable. 


A cheerful spirit carried into a stable 
full of stock will make that place just like 
itself, says Farm Jr. Did you ever think 
of it? A sour, unhappy expression, and 
roughness when opening the stable door, 
will put every animal on the defensive, 
ready to kick and resent. Besides, good 
cheer is distinctly advantageous in the 
production of meat, milk and wool. The 
milker who ‘“‘croons to the cow’’ is en- 
couraging her to do her best. The same 
rule applies to the family and help. Let 
happiness and cheer predominate every- 
where, day by day. 











O——-—_ 
How Many Farmers, 


In 1820 the number of persons of both 
sexes reported as being engaged in agri- 
culture was 2,068,958, including slaves, 
and with the same inclusions the number 
for 1840 was 3,719,951; by 1880 the number 
had increased to 7,663,043; by 1890 to 8,- 
466,363; and by 1900 to 10,249,651 (census 
report on occupations). In the later 
censuses the persons are described as 
having been employed gainfully, a dis- 
tinction not made in the earlier ones. The 
statements are for the contiguous States 
and Territories of the Union. 

The agricultural element was 83.1 per 
cent. of persons having occupations in 
1820; 77.5 per cent. in 1840; for gainful 
occupations, 44.1 per cent. in 1880; 37.2 
per cent. in 1890; 35.3 per cent. in 1900. 
For 1910 the inference is that one-third 
or less of the persons having gainful oc- 
cupations are embraced in the agricultural 
class. 








0 
Why Fence Posts and Other Woods 
Decay. 

In taking up an old fence we find that 
some of the posts have rotted far less than 
others, and that some of them have 
rotted scarcely any. The question arises, 

| ‘Why is this so?”’ 

| Decay is caused by a low form of life 
|known as fungi, which live inside the 
|wood. This low order of plants develops 
most rapidly in moisture and heat. A 
fence post kept perfectly dry or at a tem- 
perature below zero would not decay. 
|The post decays most rapidly at the 
surface of the ground, a fact which has 
been noticed by most farmers. The bot- 
tom of the post wll be found solid and 
that part altogether above ground is 
sound, but near the surface of the ground 
|the rotting is most serious. It is sur- 
| prising how long wood will endure on the 
| outside covering of a building if it is kept 
| well painted, thus keeping the timber dry. 
| But if the clapboards of the house have 
| not been painted and are repeatedly 
|soaked with storms they deteriorate 
| rapidly. 








Se ae 
The Demand for High Class Horses. 

There is an insistent market demand 
for high-class horses, especially for draft 
horses, that cannot be supplied. On the 
other hand, the country is flooded with 
common ordinary ‘‘plug’’ horses. They 
do not fill any particular requirement or 
demand, hence the very low and profit- 
killing prices for which they must sell. 
This insistent demand for high-class 
draft horses does not come from the 
marketalone. There alsocomes ademand 
from the farm, for this is a day of heavy 
machinery demanding an _ increased 
amount of motive power. Experience has 
proven that the most satisfactory and 
economical form of motive power on the 
average farm is the heavy, sound draft 
mare. Besides doing most of the farm 
work she will raise a valuable colt each 
year, if properly handled. Thus she is 
constantly producing a profit other than 
by means of the work she does. The geld- 
ing or mule will not do this and in these 
days of high-priced lands, feeds, and 
labor this proposition is worthy of careful 
consideration. 


-———_0---— 
Wood Ashes. 

That wood ashes are of much value to 
the grower of plants and trees has long 
been known and only that it has been 
difficult to get large supplies at reason- 





able rates it would have been much more 
used than it has been,’ says Southern 
Agriculturist. 

At the present time there is more call 
for it than usual, owing to its being used 
to a large extent by Bariote. For fruit 
it is as good a thing as can be applied. 
Its application to the fruit trees tends to 
establish healthy foliage to a remarkable 
degree. 

There is not a rank growth resulting, 
such as barnyard manure, creates, but a 
sturdy one, with plenty of healthy foliage. 
In green-houses the sume effects are ob- 
served. The plants treated do not run to 
wood to the disadvantage of flowers, but 
makes a growth whose appearance of leaf 
and stem indicate to be the highest type 
of healthy vigor. 

The youngest boy on a farm knows that 
the biggest of the big plants is sure to 
grow where last year’s bonfire was made. 
The application of good ashes to grass on 
lawns is shown to have done good. The 
vivid green of the herbage and strong 
growth tell the story of its value. 
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Machines Increase the Productiveness 
of Labor. 


The reason why agricultural labor 
could decline relative to National con- 
sumption of agricultural products and 
still leave an enormous National sur- 
plus for export is forcibly expressed in 
the report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor concerning hand and machine 
labor, issued some years ago. The facts 
established in that report warrant the 
conclusions that follow. 

From 1855 to 1894 the time of human 
labor required to produce 1 bushel of 
corn on an average declined from four 
hours and thirty-four minutes to forty- 
one minutes. This was because inven- 
tors had given to the farmers of 1894 
the gang plow, the disk harrow, the 
corn planter drawn by horses, ‘and the 
four-section harrow for pulverizing the 
top soil; because they had given to the 
farmer the self-binder drawn by horses 
to cut the stalks and bind them; a machine 
for removing husks from the ears and 
in the same operation for cutting the 
husks, stalks, and blades for feeding, 
the power being supplied by a steam 
engine; because they had given to the 
farmer a marvelous corn sheller, operated 
by steam and shelling 1 bushel of corn 
per minute instead of the old hand corn 
shelling. 





o--—— 
To Restore Fertility. 

“Any soil which was once rich can be 
made rich,’’ is the declaration made by 
Prof. Alfred Vivian, acting dean of the 
college of agriculture of the Ohio State 
university, in a recent address. The 
principal factor concerned in the restora- 
tion of the soil fertility, according to Prof. 
Vivian, is organic matter. 

The destruction of organic matter by 
cultivation and otherwise, is largely re- 
sponsible for the depletion of our soils,’’ 
said he. ‘‘This organic matter must be 
restored if we expect our farms to be pro- 
ductive. What does organic matter do? 
It increases the power of the soil to ab- 
sorb and retain moisture; improves the 
physical or mechanical condition of the 
soil; helps to control soil temperature, 
and is a storehouse of plant food. How 
can organic matter be restored to the 
soil? 

By saving all animal manures and put- 
ting them onto the land; by making use 
of all crop residues, that is, putting back 
into the soil everything not used for feed; 
by turning under green manuring and 
catch crops.” 

Prof. Vivian pointed out the loss sus- 
tained by burning straw stacks and other 
crop residue and declared that the dif- 
ference between the careful saving of 
this plant food and its wanton destruc- 
tion was the difference between the sal- 
vation and damnation of our soils.”’ 
Ce" 

Farm Hints. 

Don’t oil the harness until it becomes 
dry from washing. A good oil to use is 
cod liver oil. Hang the harness up to dry. 
When dry rub well with a soft rag. 

In treating wounds on farm animals, 
it is always best to remember that al- 
though a wound may get well without 





cleansing, it will get well much guj 
if cleansed. Right here is ‘ire pos 
antiseptic counts for much. 

The farmers’ institute season is past 
The question is, will you put into prae. 
tice the ideas gained from attending such 
meetings. We hope that every reader 
of Green’s Fruit Grower has afew practical 
ideas gleaned from farmer’s meetin 


that will help him in doing better wom" 


this year. 

The farm sled is often a handy imple. 
ment to have on the farm for hauling 
heavy loads a short distance. The 
cheapest form is made from two heayy 
boards, two inches thick, a foot wide and 
two feet long. Put cross pieces of hard 
wood across the top ak spike down 
They will serveas bunks. Make the sled 
as wide as a wagon bed and draw it with 
chains fastened to the tops of the runners 
in front and behind. Shoes made out of 
early worn out wagon tires make splendid 
soles. 

piece a eS 
About the Automobile. 


With their usual vigor and unusual 
knack for doing things R. M. Owen & 
Company have just issued the summer 
number of the Reo Echo. It is a beauti- 
ful 7 by 10 brochure of 48 pages filled with 
timely articles on motoring and bright 
half tones illuminating the scenic gran- 
deur within the four corners of America. 
Among the articles contributed by writers 
of national reputation are: ‘‘The Growth 
of the Motor Gar,” “The Automobile as 
a Solution to the Farm Problem,” “The 
Ideal Motor Truck and Its Place in the 
Commercial World Today,’’ all of which 
bristle with interest throughout and must 
needs prove invaluable to the farmer and 
business man who are seeking the latest 
and most reliable information on pleasure 
and commercial motor vehicles. Wit, 
humor, science and patriotism also come 
in for their just share in the rare exhibit, 
A limited number of these handsome 
brochures are being mailed free by R. M. 
Owen & Company, 1759 Broadway, New 
York, to the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower if the request be mailed promptly. 

_—_O——— 
About the Farm. 


» A bad line fence is likely to make a 
bad neighbor. 

A kicking horse is a poor investment, 
especially where there are children. 

Clean up the bushy fence corners and 
sow grass seed. Make every acre count. 

Look after your feet. Keep them dry 
during the sloppy spring days. Can't 
afford to be ill at seeding time. 

It is best to give the colt frequent 
access to the dam—at least three or four 
times a day. Don’t allow it to suckle 
when mare is heated. 

A very effective deodorizer for the 
hog house is made by putting a table- 
spoonful of carbolic acid in a bucket 
of water. Sprinkle over the floor. 

Keep cheerful. Lots of details to look 
after and vexing troubles will come. 
The cheerful viewpoint will help to keep 
things running smoothly. Try it. Don't 
let the machinery lack for oil when start- 
ing it to work. os 

The land roller can be used to many 
advantages on the farm. When the 
frost is well out in the spring roll the 
clover and timothy meadows and per- 
manent pastures. More grass.will follow. 
Try rolling down the corn stubble in the 
oat field and the corn after planting. 
When not in use keep the roller in the 
dry. Why not name the farm? 

—_———_Q-—- —-— 
A Fly’s Progeny. 
London Times. 


The three kinds of flies commonly found 
in dwelling houses have similar or identi- 
cal histories. The female deposits from 
120 to 150 eggs at a time, and may repeat 
this performance as often as four times 10 
a season; a prolificity which, if unchecked, 
would leave little room for other forms of 
lifeupontheearth. Theeggs are deposite 
by choice in horse-dung, but when 
that is not available, in any description 
of excremental or decaying refuse, 1 
which the larvae bury themselves as soon 
as hatched and on which they feed until 
they assume the pupa stage. The com- 
plete insect emerges in ten to twelve days, 
more or less according to temperature an 
other external conditions, and requires 
about ten days more in order to become 
sextually mature. : 

Dr. Howard gives a calculation of 
prolificity based upon the hypothesis that 
all the eggs are hatched and all the larvae 
come to maturity, and shows that under 
these conditions a female surviving - 
winter and aegoeiing, 120 eggs on Apri 
15th might occasion the issue of the 10t 
of the following September of 5,508,720: 
000,000 of adult flies, of which one-hal 
would be females. The actual prolificity. 

RE CRD 9 F 

Many a man gives the devil his due 
when he isn’t so charitable with his neigh- 
bors. 





Beauty is only skin deep, but then lots 
of us don’t care for deep women.— ; 
Times. ' 
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NT MANSNAS REPLIES 


Wise 


Lo and behold, what a change came 
over this a as suddenly as the 
sun sometimes beams forth after a long, 
cold and cloudy spell. This bachelor 
was called to a distant town on important 
business. In this distant place he met a 
girl who interested him immediately. 
He fell in love with her at sight. There 
was never a more devoted lover than this 
man, who = to this time had been a 
veritable iceberg. In a short time they 
were engaged and within a year were 
married and now have a happy family. 

Here is a study for the psychologist or 
the student of human nature. It is not 
anew study. The question arises why is 
it that a man may go through many years 
of life without forming any attachments 
and finally tumble head over heels in 
ai: love with some one who may not be nearly 
= so attractive or talented or accomplished 

Teacher Wants Information. as many others that he has met in earlier 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—I have been a years. A study of this question would 
city school teacher but had to give up the almost lead us to suspect that there is 
work. One can hardly afford to say created for every man or woman a mate, 
“worn out’’ when only twenty-eight years who must be sought after, but sometimes 
old. Had a very rugged constitution but is never discovered. In other words, this 
hard work and_ heavy responsibilities problem would almost lead us to suspect 
broke it down. I feel that I could and that matches are made in heaven. 
would be well again if I could get asmall Think of this illustration, which is an 
country school outin the West and breathe actual occurrance in real life. I can 
some of their good air for a year or two vouch for its truthfulness in every respect: 
and be freed from some of the frills and Aman over thirty years of age, remarkably 
merciless grind of our city schools. domestic, desiring a wife and a home 

Would like to learn something of the of his own, feeling his isolation and home- 
Western country and also regarding the lessness without a,wife and home, and 
schools; what months they are in session; desiring above all things to meet some one 
salary paid; an estimate of number at- whom he could ask to be his wife, going 
tending; distance from church and town; freely into society and mixing with all 
social life of the neighborhood; etc. classes of people, searching here and there 

For that reason I would like to corres- without being able to find a companion 
pond with young people living in any part who was master of his heart, or to whom 
of the West except the alkali region. As his affections went forth spontaneously. 
[have no acquaintances there, the ques- This man was utterly discouraged in his 
tion naturally arises ‘‘How?’’ Can you search for a wife. He was welltodoand 
solve my problem for me? was popular among the ladies and had 

I thought you might possibly be able many lady friends whose good qualities 
to send me the names of some young he fully appreciated and with whom he 
people living across the Mississippi or hoped to fall in love, but did not and 
if you could put a few lines in the corner could not. Now at the end of this man’s 
of your page stating my wants and have discouragement the following incident 
any one who wishes to give the desired occurred: 
information write you for my address. His father and mother, with whom he 
I will gladly return the postage and also was living, moved into a new locality in a 
the kindness in any way I can. certain city. One day he was sitting 

I know it is needless to ask you toomit near the front window, looking out of the 
my name if you put anything on your window, considering his lonely estate, 
page, because you know publicity for girls when there passed swiftly by close to the 
means exile to the bottom of the Pacific.— window a girlish figure. So rapidly did 
Your Would-be Niece, Hattie, Ohio. this girl pass he could form no opinion of 

her eatets or much of anything con- 
nected with her personality, but this 
thought came so vividly to his mind that 
he will never be able to efface it: Here 
is his thought: ‘‘What if I should see my 
future wife for the first time as I saw this 
fleeting figure before the window?”’ 

The ‘backoler returned to his book and 
a few moments later his mother accom- 
panied by a young girl came into the room 
: where he was reading. He looked up and 
lities for those having weak lungs are was introduced to this girl. He asked 
besieged with applications like yours by her if it was she who passed the window a 
teachers and others who veut like to moment before. She replied it was. She 
earn living wages and at the same time said that she stepped to the front door, 
recuperate health. If you have tubercu- intending to enter there, but changed her 
losis you should not be allowed to teach mind and slipped around to the side door. 
school since you might communicate the It appears that the bachelor’s father and 
disease to members of the school. One mother had attended a church picnic 
of the sad situations of earth is that of where they met this girl, who at that time 
an individual in feeble health who is com- was about sixteen years old. They were 
pelled to work beyond her strength, or very much interested in her and the girl 
who is not able financially to rest or to seemed to be interested in them, therefore 
move to a climate which would permit they became well acquainted. When the 
of outdoor life all the year round and a girl learned that the bachelor’s father 
change of climate, dry air, etc., such as and mother had moved into her locality 
consumptives desire. But you do not she was anxious to call and renew the 
say that you have consumption and acquaintance. 
therefore it is not fair to assume that The bachelor cannot explain why he was 
you are troubled with anything more than interested in this slip of agirl and cannot 
weak lungs. say that he was smitten by any charm 
of hers for the moment. She was plainly 
dressed, was somewhat diffident and re- 
tiring, but during every moment of. her 
stay in the room he was asking her ques- 
tions. He finally asked her to play for 
him upon the piano. When she left he 
did not feel particularly smitten and still 
he could not help thinking of her. Within 
a week after he called with his mother 
at the house in the neighborhood where 
this girl lived. Still he had not fallen in 
love with her, but could not keep from 
thinking of her and continued to calland 
still continued, and finally took her out 
riding and then to church Sunday even- 
ing, and not long after they were engaged 
to be married. 

Here is food for the psychologist. This 
man had a revelation in regard to this 
girl before it could really be said that he 
had seen her, for as.she flitted past that 
window he could get no more than a 
glimpse of a female figure, and yet in that 
glimpse he was able to feel to the depths 
of his soul that possibly that girl was to 
be his wife, though he had searched in 
vain for a wife for many years. 


——_—9—_—_ — 


A woman is never quite happy with a 
husband who refuses to argue with her. 


Mrs. A.—‘‘What did your husband 











A subscriber asks Aunt Hannah whether, 
when two girls have been iven a ride by 
a gentleman, one of the girls should than 
him or both of the girls should thank him. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: There would 
be no harm in both the girls thanking 
the gentleman for givingthem aride. But 
if one of the girls was the guest of the 
other it might have been sufficient if the 
irl who was acting as hostess thanked 








Aunt Hannah’s Reply: You seem to be 
seeking a position as teacher in a more 
healthy climate than Ohio. I assume 
that you are competent and successful 
in your line of work, but you would have 
to make this known to those who write 
you. I publish your letter hoping that 
some helpful information may come to 
you. 

My impression is that favorable loca- 








oO 
Thirty Years Old and Not in Love. 
I have a gentleman friend who is over 
thirty years of age and who seems to be 
aconfirmed bachelor. He does not care 
or the society of girls, does not attend 
parties or invite the girls to go to enter- 
tainments or rides. He seems to be as 
oblivious of girls as though they did not 
exist. Have you had any experience 
with such men?—Grace. 


Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Yes, I have 
experience with such men as you 
mention. I once knew a worthy young 
man between thirty and thirty-five years 
old, a church man, up-to-date in all 
Tespects, and esteemed by those who knew 
im aman of character and ability, who 
paid no attention whatever to the oppo- 
site sex. He was a kind son, and was ever 
tonsiderate of his sister. He would take 
is sister to entertainments and drives, 
ut was scarcely ever known to pay 
attention to any girl outside of his own 
ymily. He gave close attention to his 
usiness, which was absorbing and which 
Was growing fast under his wise manage- 
Ment. His mother and sister were alarmed 
and did everything they could to interest 
: 4 and bring him in contact with inter- 
Sting girls, but he seemed not to see 











A postal card request will bring you a booklet, prepared 
by expert painters especially for farmers’ use. How much 
paint will your painter need for your house? How many 
coats should he apply? How will he get the color effect 
you want? Can you answer these questions? If not, you 
will be glad to have this little book. It will also tell you 
that paint made of 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, mixed right on the job, is the best 
paint for any use. It is most economical too, because of 
the service it gives. Before you engage a painter, ask him 
if he is a ‘‘white-leader.” 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 303 
If there are children in your home or your 


neighbor's home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter’s Book for the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 

(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oi! Comnanv) 





































Greatest Canning Outfit in the World 


With our improved invention you can put up 500 cans of fruit and vegetables each day in your 
home. Used exclusively by Girl's Tomatoe Clubs, Members U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. Portable 
and stationery—all sizes; necessary supplies and conveniences—entirely different and better than 
old style outfits—price complete $12.00. Full instructions. 

Guaranteed Standard Cans with solder hemmed caps, tipping solder, fluxing and crates: 

250 No. 2 Cans $5.50 250 No. 3 Cans $ 6.50 

500 No. 2 Cans $..75 500 No. 3 Cans $11.50 
F. O. B. Baltimore or Virginia Factories. From Hickory or Savannah, 20c per 100 higher. 
direct and save money. Free descriptive literature on request. Good agents wanted. 


Home Canner Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. GC. 


Order 






















) LiSht Draft Harrow! 


y light of draft — weight carried on wheels, not on 
ag horses’ necks. Great worker — 20 to 30 acres a day with 
be 25 one team—and every inch of soil cultivated thoroughly 
ns eet — lifted and rodeo § in long wavy level. Best of all— 
Ae pe Oh aes it hangs low and has great extension——making it a snap 

‘to work right up to trees without horse or driver disturbing boughs or fruit. 


Find Out in Your Orchard—At Our Risk! 


WRITE TODAY for catalog and 30 day month—and send it back if you don’ 
trial offer. Pick the machine suited find it the finest cultivator made. 
to your soil and orchard and use it for a 


Send for This Free Book 


“Modern Orchard Tillage” — written by highly 
successful orchardist — contains information 
: that may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
+9 Sent for the asking. 


HIS low-priced harrow for orchards and vineyards 
—and general use—is a world-beater. Wonderfully 

















Light Draft Harrow Co*™™< 
900 E.Nevada St. Marshalltown, la. 








GALVANIZED |; 

Steel Roofing/, 

Fire, Water & Lightning Proot [FEB EF; 

ii FERPREFEREREEPELLE EF | 

Never Before and Never Again 
A Roofing Offer Like This! 


We have only a limited amount of this Corrugated Iron 
Roofing at this price. It is brand new, perfect, first-class in every 
respect, but light weight. We bought it at a forced sale and must sell 
it quick. Sheets 22x24x1\ inch corrugation. Our wrecking price is 
only $1.25 per square, delivered F.O B.CarsChicago. On this item 


specify Lot No. A. D. 700. We cannot pay freight at this unheard of 


This is not galvanized, but black Steel Roofing. 
on Galvanized Roof- 


STEER 
Freight Prepaid Prices ing. The lowest prices 


ever offered in the history of Roofing Materials. We must move 
our surplusstock on all of our roofing materials. We have absolutely ‘‘smashed” 


pricesosi every kind ofroofing material. Thisis your opportunity to buy what you need ata 
remendous saving. We intend to maintainour leadershipas the largest ‘direct toconsumer’’ Roofing 
Material Concern on earth and we defy any competitor to meet our prices. 


1 on any and every kind of roofing 
We Will Save You Money siding or ceiling. Ifyou are thinking ot 
anaries, — houses, etc., write us and we will give 














Per100 Sq.Ft. 
Buys Best 















rite for our special 


















te-roofing your house, barn, ? ‘ 
you the benefit of our years of experience and our best advice as to the kind and qual- 
ity you should buy. We have full stocks of Plain Flat, Corrugated, Standing Seam and “V” 
Crimped sheets, suitable for all covering purposee~Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Lining, etc. 
Metal Reatnan are best and cheapest in_the long run, easiest to lay,-longest life, non-absorbent: 
fire, water and lightning proof; cooler in Summer, warmer in Winter; do not taint rain water; with 
ordinary care will last a lifetime. The unequalled buying power, made Pw yo by our perfect buying 
Seen oe $2, nee Coniet = — it possible 
or us to pick up these “‘snaps’’ and pass them along to you. 
Great ROOFING 


Write Today for Free Samples} 
































At last i 0 say when he saw the bill for your new 
“a ast they gave up in despair and felt gown?” Mrs. B.—‘I didn’t” hear. I| 

€ that the young man would never started to play on the piano.’’—Boston | 
. : “*Transcript.”’ 


*m hor to pay any attention to them. 





a 

‘ Chicago House ; 

i ‘| Wrecking Company q _. rellus kind of building and size, also ask for our special low 

4 Dept. K. 3 Chicago | fre paid prices and clear, easily understood roofing prop- 

EY ree,your © osition, including our BIND NG Gi which, for twenty years, 

* . N has protected every purchaser. Your money back if any goods fail to 

N § meet our representation. Don’t fail to send coupon for Great Free Roofing Book, 
H ° ° 

DI enema -! Chicago HouseWrechkingCo. 
ae Dept. K.3 | Chicago j 
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A New Arrival. 
By Charles A. Green. 


Last evening I called at the house ad- 
joining my own and saw for the first time 
bit of humanity that had just ar- 
rived on the earth from another world, 
the Land of Nowhere, a baby sleeping. 
Who can look at such an infinitessimal 
speck of humanity with the possibilities 
wrapped up in its pink envelope without 


a wee 


momentous thoughts? 


Before me lies an unconscious creature. 
How slowly but surely will conscience and 
intelligence, power and usefulness come 
to this being, and responsibility, trial, 
tribulation, temptation, sighings, groan- 
ings, pain, joy, hunger, thirst and relief, 


and in the end death and burial? 


Some one says it is more terrible to be 
What self-sacrifice. 
what an expenditure of money, how many 
wakeful hours, how many calls for the 
physician, how many warnings of impend- 
ing danger, will this infant cause the 
mother and other members of the house- 
hold. Consider for a moment the re- 


born than to die. 


sponsibility of caring for this babe, 


bringing her up, educating and fitting 


her for the duties of life. And then when 
the work is accomplished and the child 
has developed into womanhood who is 
there so cruel, so unjust, so heartless, 
so unchristian, so barbaric, as to inflict 
needless pain upon this being, who did 
not come to the world of her own accord, 
but who is compelled to face so much 
of tribulation and so little of joy. 

I cannot help thinking of these things 
when I recollect the utter heartlessness of 
humanity to humanity, when I see a 
man or woman crushing another with a 
look or an act, simply for the reason that 
the one crushed is lacking in wealth or 
social position. When I think of these 
cruel acts of those who would be social 
leaders, I say to myself, ‘‘Yes, evolution 
is right, Man came from the beast. He is 
brother to the wolf, the tiger and the 
hyena, for if it were not so needless cruel 
acts would cease.”’ 

‘In as much as ye have done it unto the 
least of these ye have done it unto me.” 

———o 


Will The Baby Pay for Raising? 


If I should propose this question to a 
proud mother or father or to the grand- 
mother I am confident that these good 
people would be indignant and would 
feel like showing me the door. And yet 
it must be conceded that there are many 
babies that do not pay for raising. How 
natural it is for a fond parent to see in the 
well formed features, the high forehead 
and the bright eyes of a child promise 
of a glorious future, but how many babies 
there are who inherit from accestors 
way back hundreds of generations evil 
tendencies which control their lives. 
Then there is the environment, the sur- 
rounding influences which every child is 
subjected to, and which inevitably must 
influence his life for good or evil. The 
calamity of great wealth may come tothis 
baby. Not one individual in a thousand 
can bear up under the strain of unlimited 
money, dealt out by the shovelful. What 
inducement is there for a child thus fully 
supplied becoming industrious, or of ac- 
complishing much, since everything that 
we achieve requires industry and persis- 
tence? So we see there is some doubt as 
to whether the baby will pay for raising 
but we are bound to raise it. We are 
willing the child should take his chances, 
and we are hoping for the best and pray- 
ing that the great Master may influence 
his life for good. 

There were probably few more beautiful 
or interesting babies than Beattie the man 
who has been condemned to death for the 
murder of his wife, in Virginia. Here is 
a baby that did not pay for raising, a 
baby that has cost his father and mother 
great anguish and brevity of life. What 
a beautiful baby was his accomplice, Beu- 
lah Binford, and how proud her parents 
and grandparents must have been of this 
beautiful baby, but it would have been 
better for the girl, for her father, for her 
mother and the world at large, if she had 

-never been born. Here is something for 
parents to think about. It is the thought 
of one who is now dead and gone but who 
was awise man. He said: “The best we 
can do for our children is to permit them 
to inherit from us, their parents, a good 
moral nature.”’ 





that which can be easily prepared, and 
get it on the table at the right hour, if 
you have a lot of work to do get things 
ready in the pantry before you begin, so 
that the meals can be prepared without 
much trouble, and then go to work at the 
other things. 


work the housekeeper finds, by the time 
the breakfast is prepared, that her appe- 
tite has departed, if this is the case do 
not go until noon, get the men and the 
children out of the way, the rush over, 
and when 
your breakfast, by nine o’clock your hasty 


cup of coffee will have need of something 
more to the purpose of living, if you get 
dinner ready and the other work of the 
day done. 

This we have learned from experience, 
born of the rush of the mornings on the 
farm with men to get out to work on time, 
calves, chickens, turkeys and geese, to 
say nothing of the churning that came 
every other morning. 

Nine o’clock was our breakfast hour 
that summer, and we were not sorry for 
adopting a new custom, but will pass it 
on to some other worker who may need it. 

ie ee aE 
August Canning. 

The vitality of fully-developed vegeta- 
ble bacteria, as in fruit, is destroyed by 
heating to the boiling point, but, not 
unlike fruit, spores or germs remain, even 
if the can is made air-tight. As the con- 
tents of the can cool, these spores begin to 


Surely we will guard and protect all 
babies, taking our chances about their 
success in life, and let us continue as 


fathers and mothers to expect great produce anewcrop of bacteria. A second 
things of our offspring. boiling kills these before they have time 
———0—-— to fully develop, and a third boiling in- 


sures perfect sterilization, says House- 
hold Journal. 

August is the month to can vegetables 
—beets, green corn, beans, etc. Boil 
the beets until tender, slip off the skins, 


Tramps at Farm Homes. 

Tramps who are partly drunk or who 
are criminals are liable to appear at farm 
homes and do mischief. My attention 
was called to this subject by the appear- 
ance of a tramp at the door of my Roches- 
ter home recently, when only the house- 
keeper and Mrs. Green were present in 
the house. The house-keeper answered 
the door-bell and had no idea of allowing 
the tramp to enter, but he forced his 
way in, demanding an interview with 
Mrs. Green. Mrs. Green stood at the 
head of the stairway and asked him what 
he wanted. His reply was that he wanted 
money. She said that she had no money 
forhim. Then the tramp bounded up the 
stair-way toward Mrs.Greenand frightened 
her so seriously that she decided to give 
the tramp some money to get rid of him. 
The question is, what would the solitary 
woman do in a farm house with no one 
else about the place when accosted by 
such a tramp as this? There should cer- 
tainly be some precautionary measures 
for such possible attacks. There are 
people even in cities, who have a chain 
attached to the door one end of whichis 
always so attached to the door frame, that 
the door cannot be pushed open far 
enough for a man to enter, but may be 
opened far enough toallow conversation. 
When the tramp tries the trick of squeez- 
ing his way in against the wishes of the 
wife, he finds the chain will not permit 
him to do so. Another precaution is a 
good watch dog. Tramps have a horror 
of dogs. Another precaution is a loaded 
revolver to be kept in the house. It will 
seldom be necessary to pull the trigger 
of thisrevolver. If it is simply flourished 
in the hands of the house-wife the intrud- 
ing tramp will vanish. 


water, adjust rings and covers and screw 
on loosely. Inakettle with a flat bottom 
put some hay, straw or wire netting to 
prevent the cans from touching the kettle, 
else they may crack; also allow a little 
space between the cans. Fill the kettle 
half full of cold water, set over the fire 
and watch closely. When water boils, 
keep boiling an hour. Remove the kettle 
from the fire, screw covers on tight, and 
leave until the next morning. Loosen 
covers, set kettle over the fire; when 
water boils, boil an hour. Set the kettle 
off, and repeat the third day. Beets will 
keep if boiled, sliced, put in cans and 
covered with hot spiced and sweet vine- 
gar, but they do not retain their natural 
flavor. 

It is imperative that canned vegetables 
be kept from the light. Put each can 
in a paper bag and store in a dark cor- 
ner of the cellar. Some keep all canned 
goods in boxes of kiln or over-dried sand. 

GREEN CORN 
Should be picked in the morning (never 
let it remain over night) when the kernels 
are well developed, but before they are in 
the least hard. Immediately husk, silk, 
and cut careully from the cobs. Fill 
cans, sprinkle over a tablespoonful of 
salt to a quart, fill to the brim with cold 
water, and proceed as in canning beets. 
BUTTER BEAN PODS 
Young and tender, should be broken into 
short lengths, after taking off the ends; 
if they string very much, discard them. 
Pack closely in jars, cover with cold 





0 water, add a teaspoonful of salt to each 
Suggestions Relating to Nursing the quart, and follow directions for canning 
' Sick. corn. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS 
Should be shelled as soon as gathered, 
and can as above. Succotash, a mix- 
ture of corn and beans, is more difficult 
to keep than either of the ingredients 
separately. Boil an hour and a half 
instead of an hour. 
SUMMER SQUASH 
Should be pared, unless very young and 
tender, cooked soft, the water pressed 
out, seasoned with salt, packed in cans, 
and boiled an hour and a half, instead of 
an hour, on three successive days. Pump- 
kins and hard-shelled squash can be put 
up any time during the winter before they 
begin to decay. Pare the pumpkins, 
cook soft, mash, and fill the cans. Steam 
the squash in the shell, scoop out, mash, 
salt to taste, and proceed with both pump- 
kin and squash as with summer squash. 
CABBAGE 

Will keep with one boiling. Cook tender 
in salted water, drain quickly, put in cans, 
cover with boiling liquor, and seal. The 
above directions are for pint or quart 


When sickness overcomes a family a 
trained nurse is usually wanted. Sucha 
nurse by being constantly with the sick 
person may do more than a skillful 
physician whois present only afew minutes 
each day or wok. How to secure such a 
nurse in the country, or even in the city, 
for people of little wealth, is a problem. 
In the village of York, N. Y. the worthy 
people have joined together, thus em- 
ploying a trained nurse by the year. 
When sickness occurs this nurse may be 
called upon by members, but may not be 
detained but a few days, if there is an- 
other call for the nurse from another 
family. This method provides immediate 
attention at the beginning and gives the 
family time to secure a permanent nurse 
if one is needed. At Rochester, N. Y. 
one of our churches employes a nurse b 
the year. Any member of this pete 5 
may have the service of this nurse without 
charge for a limited time. How many 
ways there are for alleviating suffering 
and cutting short of the work of disease 


if a method like the above is used. cans. It is not best to use larger pack- 
oH ages, as it is very difficult to sterilize the 
A Woman’s Thoughts. contents perfectly. 





pace 

Oatmeal should never be stirred. We 
use the steel-cut oats and drop into boil- 
ing salted water as fast as boiling will 
take it down. Let it boil hard a few 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Nellie Fiske Hackett. 
Many housekeepers, both of the village 
and country, fail to realize what it means 
to the men of the family, to have the 





do not keep very well, in the fresh state 
but dry nicely, and if screened from flies’ 
wasps and other insects while drying’ 
cook up as nicely as the commercia| 
evaporated ones, and if you have your 
own, you know what you are cooking, 
Sweet apples will not do for drying, ag 
they cook poorly. Tart apples are best, 

When drying always cover with some 
very thin material to protect againgt 
insect filth. ; 

Always take in the fruit that is dry. 
ing before the sun sets or the dew be- 
gins falling. , : 

Never leave drying fruit out over 
night. ; 

Apples, peaches, pears, apricots, and 
other large fruits may be dried nicely, 
Many vegetables are ‘“‘just as good” jf 
dried before fully ripe, and when cooked 
have fine flavor and serve every purpose 
of canned vegetables. 

pg os 

Home Helps—Tar may be removed from 
the hands by rubbing with the outside 
of fresh orange or lemon peel and dryin 
immediately, says Monitor. The volatile 
oils dissolves the tar so that it can be 
rubbed off. 





slice and pack in jars, cover with cold: 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hats, 


otes_ & ¢ growth. 
Never Fails to R 
Hair to 


estore Gray 
its Youthful Color, 
Prevents hair ey 
7 50c. and $1.00 at oe 








minutes, shove back and cover tightly, 
where it will boil gently. It will not be! 
thoroughly cooked under three or four 
hours. It never tasts sticky or under-| 
done when cooked this way and its high-| 
est nutritive qualities are fully developed. | 
Rice should not be even looked at after | 
it is thoroughly washed and dropped into 
a large quantity of boiling salt water. Boil 
hard a few minutes, weight the cover and 
finish slowly on the back of the stove 
aeery grain will be separate, white and 
one. 


meals of the day strictly on time. There 
are often many things to be done, and 
almost unconsciously we let things go, 
so that the meals come ten, twenty or 
thirty minutes late. 

Do not do it, if you have little time get 


—_ —9-—_ — 
In Drying Fruit. 

Where one has fine cooking apples that 
mature early, a good way to save the 
a is to peel, cut into quarters 
and dry in the sun, if you have no drier, 
though it will pay to have a small one, 
even for family use. The early apples | 


Often too, in the rush of the summer 





ou have rested a little, eat 





It is Sanitary, 


It is all Glass! 


There are four good things about this 
fruit jar—the easy seal, the glass caps 
the green tint and the big mouth, It 
takes most fruit whole. 

It is all glass—that’s another good thing. 
The “‘tin age’’ is past. No tin about 
this jar—no metal. Even the cap is 
glass—no twisting—nothing to taint the 
fruit. ‘This season try 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


You can preserve all kinds of vegetables 
aswella fruit,and besurethey will “keep 
in E-Z Seal Jars. Get our Free Book. 
This jar is the housewife’s joy—easy to 
fill, easy to close, easy to open and easy 
to clean. It is air-proof and light-proof 
—the jar that is sanitary. 


Free Jar— 
Free Bock 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, take itto your 
grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREB. 
Be sure and write 
for FREE Book of 
Recipes — it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the jar from the 
grocer, Get the 
Book from us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar Cl 
FREE for the Coupon 


ote—in order to secure free jar this coupes 
ey be presented to your dealer before Sept. ist, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. — 
fy, That I have this day receive 

This 19 t0 or cal Jar Free of all cost and wees 
any obligation on my part. This is the first cou! 
presented by any member of my family. 








A 
Name. 





a 
AAdreecs 
TO THE DEALER: Present this to jobber from 


recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons ™ 
Sieol aed by you ‘and returned before Nov. 1st, 191% 


tI 

EALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify, thi! 
— away one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above. 


Dealer’s Name. 
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Address —_—_— 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


3877—Ladies’ Waist with Applied Yoke. Cut in 6 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 234 yards of 36 inch goods. Price 10 cents. 
353—Misses’ and Small Women’s Yoke Dress. 3 
sies—14, 16 and 18 years. For 16 years it re- 
quires 534 yards 44 inches wide, Price 10 cents. 
5895—Boys’ Coat Shirt. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14 and 
I6 years. Age 14° requires 3 yards of 36 inch 
goods. Price 10 cents. 

*64—Children’s Apron. 11 sizes—2 to 12 years. 

‘or 3 years it requires 234 yards 27 inches wide 2 
yards edging. Price 10 cents. 

19—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 7 sizes—32 to 44 
inches bust measure. For 36 bust it requires 334 

PH is 27 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 
91—Ladies’ Four Gored Skirt. Cut in 5 sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 2% 
yards around lower edge and requires 31% yards of 

iuch material. Price 10 cents. 

—Ladies’ Costume Closed at Left Side of Front 
~Four Goreg Skirt. Cut in 6 sizes 32 to 42 
taches bust measure. Size 36 requires 454 yards 
of 44 inch material with 1 yard of 18 inch all 

wae Price 10 cents. 

1—Ladies’ Empire Dress Having a Three Piece 

, Cut in 6 sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 414 yards 36 inch or 4 
yards of 44 inch material; 34 yard of 18 inch all 
ver. Price 10 cents. 

= Ladies’ One Piece Corset Cover. Cut in 
oY 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, Size 
— 13 yards of 36 inch goods. Price 10 


*952—Children’s and Girls’ Sack Apron. 6 sizes— 
7; 2 years. For 6 years it requires 314 yards 
84g ches wide. Price 10 cents. 
Ladies Dress, Closed at Left Side of Front. 
t in 6 sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
of 1 tutes 634 yards of 36 inch material $4 yard 
4851 inch contrasting goods. Price 10 cents. 
— sy 6 —— to 42 ey yp en 
: » For 36 inch bust it requires 754 yards 
%6 inches wide, Price 10 cents. 


5513—Ladies’ Four Gored Skirt. Cut in 5 sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 measures 334 
yards around lower edge and requires 414 yards 
of 36 inch material, Price 10 cents. 

5881—Ladies Waist Specially Desirable for Stripped 
Goods. t in 6 sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 134 yards of 36 inch 
goods. Price 10 cents. 

5425—Girls’ Dress Closed at Back. Cut in sizes 6, 
8,10 and12years. Age 8 requires 374 fards of 
27 or 3 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


Order patterns by number, and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ee Ole 
Says Man Can Get Along Without 
Women, But Not Women Without 
Men. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion 
appears a remarkable article showing 
the inequality that exists between men 
and women. The article is called ‘‘The 
Vanishing Husband” and opens with a 
description of a New England family in 
which the wife is described as being at- 
tractive and bright. The story of this 
household goes on as follows: 

‘Her husband was a lean, tactless gen- 
tleman, kindly withal, but lacking profile 
and emphasis. Where the wife gave you 
the quality of plenty and comeliness, 
he symbolized in one’s mind the leanness 
of the New England uplands on which 
he lived. Nor was he a conversationa- 
list. An occasional ‘M-m’ or ‘Uh-uh’ 
and uninspiring remarks about the pigs 
and the weather were the most one ever 
got from him. One wondered how he 
had had the good fortune to come by his 
handsome, capable, and amusing wife. 

“Yet in that household a strange 
phenomenon occurred almost daily. Af- 
ter tea Henry would remark: 

“« “T’'m goin’ out.’ 

“Upon which his wife would take it 
up like a challenge: 

‘¢‘Where you goin’, Henry? 

“*‘P’m goin’ out,’ Henry would remark 
with that picturesqueness which was his 


joy. 

‘« ‘Goin’ to the store, Henry?’ 

‘‘T might be passin’ by there, Henry 
would give reply. 

“‘ ‘What you want to waste your time 
for, settin’ around on the top of cracker 
boxes and spittin’ into a box of sawdust,’ 
I don’t see,’ his spouse would retort, 
generally to his retreating back. ‘You 
got plenty to do at home. I wish you’d 
sometimes stay home, Henry, she would 
add plaintively. 

“There she was, handsome and able, 
entreating—yes, that is the word for it— 
her meager-bodied and meager-souled 
mate to remain, that he might throw the 
light of his countenance upon her. 

“It seems to me that this is typical. 
Here we have the fundamental weakness 
of woman: Men can get along without 
their woman-folks, but women cannot 
get along without men.”’ 

Preparing Cottage Cheese. 

This cheese is very commonly pre- 
pared in the home, and the process of 
making it is very simple. It consists 
merely of curdling the milk, separating 
the curd from the whey, seasoning, and 
pressing it. ; 

The curd is formed by the souring of 
the milk, and the process is hastened 
if the milk is kept warm, the best tem- 
perature being about blood heat, 96 de- 
grees F. A temperature much above 
this should be avoided, as the curd is 
likely to become hard and tough if much 
heated. The danger is usually not that 
the whole will be overheated but that the 
portion nearest the fire will be. In the 
old-fashioned kitchen there was — 
a place where the milk could stand till 
it was uniformly warm throughout. With 
our present cooking arrangements it is 
often desirable to hasten the process. 
This may be done by setting the milk into 
a pan of warm water or by pouring hot 
water directly into the milk itself. The 
effect of the latter method is to remove 
much more of the acid than when the 
whey is left undiluted. Some consider 
this a great advantage. 

If for any reason, the curd is over- 
heated, it should be put through a meat 
chopper. This will insure cottage cheese 
of excellent texture. 

If the milk is thoroughly chilled be- 
fore the whey is drained off it retains 
more of the fat than if this is done when 
warm. Under nocircumstances, however, 
is much of the fat retained in cottage 
cheese. It is therefore more economical 
to make it out of skim milk and to add the 
fat to the curd in the form of butter or 
cream. 

—_—_Q-———-— 

Strange to say, except in the South- 
ern States, the proper method of cooking 
rice does not seem to be understood 
in this country, says Trucker and Farmer 
It comes to the table as an uninviting, 
glutinous mass, instead of being, as it 
should be, one of the most appetizing 
dishes in appearance, witheachsnow-white 
grain distinct and separate from the rest. 
The great secret of the proper cooking of 
rice lies in allowing plenty of water, 

et not too much, in not boiling for too 
ong a time, and in not brea ing the 
grains by stirring during the time of 





boiling. The rice should be washed in 
three or four changes of water to re- 
move adhering rice flour, dust, etc., and 
should be boiled only until the grain is 
well softened; after this the water should 
be poured off, the vessel tightly closed 
and the rice allowed to steam. 

PRACTICAL RECIPE FOR COOKING RICE. 

One cup of rice (well washed), 3 cups 
of boiling water, scant teaspoon of salt, 
a saltspoon of lard. 

Wash rice through at least -six waters 
or until all cloudiness is removed. Bring 
to the boiling point three brimful cups of 
water. Add the salt and the tiny bit of 
lard. When water is boiling briskly add 
the rice from which water has been 
drained. The boiling process will be 
interrupted for a few minutes, but count- 
ing from the time it starts to boil again, 
will take about fifteen minutes for the 
rice to fully absorb the water. During 
this time keep the cover on, but slightly 
pushed to one side. At the end of fifteen 
minutes the grains should be soft, not 
the least gritty and the water absorbed. 
Remove the cover and at the same heat 
let dry out for five minutes. If cooking 
on gas stove at the end of the five minutes 
lower gas and let the drying out pro- 
cess continue for twenty tothirty minutes 
longer. If cooking on a wood or coke 
stove at the end of the five minutes place 
cooked rice on back of stove or in oven 
to dry out. 

By cooking rice in this manner, every 
bit of nutriment is retained at a minimum 
cost of effort. Each grain will be puffed 
to almost three times the size of the un- 
cooked grain. Always cook rice with a 
lid over the flame. On gas stoves an 
asbestos lid is recommended. Never 
stir rice while cooking. A sharp knife 
passed around the side of the pot after 
the drying process starts is recommended. 
If lard is objected to it can be omitted. 
It is supposed to lessen the danger of burn- 
ing, to prevent the water boiling over and 
lends a brilliancy to the cooked product. 
A porcelain-lined iron pot is the best for 
cooking rice, as it lessens the danger of 
burning. However, the precaution of 
the lid being used reduces to a minimum 
this danger. 


——0 
The people who are easy going are 
usually the hardest to start. 


Protection From Moths. 


If woollen clothing is placed in the 
hottest, sunniest attic after these direc- 
tions, no moth will ever touch them, says 
Tribune Farmer. Get clean wooden boxes 
from your grocer. He will give them or 
sell them for atrifle. Remove all project- 
ing nails and splinters and then paper in- 
side thoroughly with tar paper. It is 
easily Phin | and inexpensive. Then 
paper, twice, with clean newspapers. 
Paper the inside of the cover, but not 
thickly at the edges, as it won’t close 
tightly. If it’s an unhinged box make 
hinges of leather. Any woman can tack 
these on. I have done it. I think gar- 
ments would be safe simply placed in the 
box and shutin, but I place mine in anews- 
paper cover tied with a cord and placed 
in the boxes. I write on each package 
what is init, and on a card tacked on the 
box I put a pen and ink list of what its 
contents are. The boxes may be_ used 
year after year and can be placed one 
upon another with cards in plain view to 
facilitate getting garments in the fall. 
No moth balls are needed. 

—_———() —— 

For the benefit of its many Subscribers 
would the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
publish a receipt for salting down cucum- 
bers for winter use.—Wm. M. Phillipson. 

CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Gather the cucumbers when small, 
make brine strong enough to hold up an 
egg. Keep the cucumbers covered with 
the brine, weighting them down so none 
will float on top. 

When cool weather comes on you can 
change the brine and put on fresh. They 
will keep for a year or two. 

When you prepare them for the table 
take out say one gallon of cucumbers, 
put fresh water on them, soak them for 
three days, change the water every day 
to fresh, then drain water off, sprinkle 
black pepper and one cup of sugar, and 
cover with good vinegar. They will be 
ready for the table in a couple of days and 
will be brittle and fresh. 

ee 

“Do you think Grubber will leave any 
footprints on the sand of time?’’ No. 
Grubber will merely leave a few pencil 
marks on the margins of his favorite 
books.’’—Birmingham ‘‘Age-Herald.”’ 





“Sure-Opener” 





Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


See How It Works: 





HE ‘“‘SURE-OPENER” will cut an opening from 
two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 


table, meat and fish cans; 


paint, oil, syrup and 


molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 


““Mason” or other glass jars. 


IT WILL RE- 


MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 


CHINA RECEPTACLES. 


get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. 
Saves time and temper. 


broken glass or china jars. 
Always ready. 


The cutter is always sharp. 


No more trouble to 


No more 


The 


grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 





“38 The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 








Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 


toughest tin, and will remove the 
screw top. 
get out of order. 


Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 
So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 
built like a jack— 
a scientific can 
openerand sealer. 


You do get have ts call a man 
when you have the “Sure-Opener’ 


i] 
tightest sticking 
Nothing to 


OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 


and the SURE-OPENER" 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


will come back to you by return mail. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





For The Farmer’s Wife 


When I started the ILLINOIS FARMER 


I wanted to make the 


Woman’s Department of special aid to the farmer's wife. Accordingly 
I made the fashion service an important feature. Not only that, but the 
styles, especially those for children, have been made very plain and 
simple as well as up-to-date so that any woman could make pretty 
dresses just like the styles illustrated. The styles are the very latest 
that we can secure and come direct from one of the largest pattern 


houses in America. 


And further, I sell you these patterns at only 


five centseach. I guarantee them correct in every detail and the 
same as you pay ten and fifteen cents for at the stores. 


FASHION BOOK FREE 


I want you to haveacopy of my Big Fashion Book, which shows 
800 of the Jatest styles; also EMBROIDERY patterns at five cents 
each. This big book also contains lessons on dresscutting and making 
I will send a copy of this big book free to every 
woman who will send Twenty-five Cents for One Full Years’ 
trial subscription to the ILLINOIS FARMER. 


with full illustrations. 


ou ee 
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f. ? 5 
THE ILLINOIS FARMER 33 3.cicehe battles for farmers, and there 
by help secure for them a better measure of the wealth they produce. 


It is not afraid to tackle his legislative problems. 


It has pages devoted 


to DAIRY, POULTRY, LIVE STOCK, HORTICULTURE, and every- 
thing pertaining tothe up-to-date farm. Every issue has a good wo- 
man’s department, illustrated with the latest fashions. 


Send the twenty-five 


SEND TO-DAY Accept this big offer at once. 

cents fora full year's subscription to the ILLINOIS 
FARMER (published twice a month) and I will send you acopy of my 
big handsome Fashion Book FREE. I will also agree to sell you any 


pattern you want thereafter for 5 cents. 
the thousand and don't make any profit. 


I can sell them for 5 cents because I buy them by 
I don't want the profit. 


I want your subscription 


to ILLINOIS FARMER. You will save many times the cost of my offerin a year. Write today. 


OHN M. STAHL, J. P., Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PICKETT’S LEGACY. 


Or Is Poverty a Greater Blessing Than 
Wealth? 

By a Distinguished Southern Lady. 

“Oh, daddy, daddy, Uncle Josh is dead 
and left ma two thousand dollars! 
There’s a man in the house tellin’ all about 
it. Ma’s been a-cryin’ an’ a-laughin’ too. 
She says we can all have new dresses for 
the funeral! Only he’s been dead a 
month ’way out in California. Josh says 
he ought to have most of the money, ’cause 
he’s Uncle Josh’s namesake.”’ 

“What you talkin’ bout, Katy Bell?’’ 

“Oh, hurry up, daddy, do! Ma’s—’ 

But just then a woman appeared in the 
doorway and started hurriedly down the 
walk. Her colorless hair was insecurely 
fastened inasmall knob at the trying 
Psyche angle. She was loosely clothed 
in a soiled and tattered cotton wrapper, 
one of the much advertised bargains of 
the department stores. The garment was 
scant and badly made, giving the wearer 
a pinched and lean appearance. Flushed 
with excitement and eager to tell the good 
news, the woman burst forth: 

“Oh, Martin: Joshua ’s dead an’ he’s 
sent a man here to identify us, an’ make 
us prove I’m his sister. I guess there 
ain’t no trouble about that. He’s left 
me two thousand dollars an’ costs. You 
come in quick an’ talk to him. I can’t 
quite understand all the business.’’ 

“Hurry up, Dad, an’ git the two 
thousand dollars,’’ said Bob, the eleven- 
year-old, executing aseries of handsprings 
between his father and the front door, the 
last of which landed him just inside the 
wide hall. 

As Martin Pickett entered the house, 
a man arose and greeted him cordially. 
He explained to the be- 
wildered Mr. Pickett that 
he was attorney of the 
late Joshua Evans, brother 
of Mrs. Pickett. A small 
legacy willed to Eliza 
Pickett he came to de- 
liver. When certain spec- 
ified expenses were de- 
ducted, two thousand 
dollars remained which he 
had deposited in a local 


ank. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pickett 
were stupified by their 
good fortune to a most 
unusual silence; but no 
sooner had the gate closed 
on the stranger than they 
joined in the general 
chorus of rejoicing. 
“‘Ma, I want a pianner; 
kin I have it?’’ 
“Naw; let’s 
graphophone!’’ 
“T want a horse, so’s 
I kin practice bare-back 
stunts,’’ shouted he of the 
cartwheel achievement. 
“Pa, kin we have pink 
ice-cream for supper?”’ 
‘‘Now, do you kids hush. 
‘There’s been adeathin the 


have a 


A beautiful park surrounded by residences at Fair Haven, Vt. 


is a-goin’ on we’ll take it; won’t we father? 

“‘T guess we will; but I’m gittin ’tol’able 
holler Liza. Can’t we have somesupper?”’ 

“T ain’t a bit hungry! I’m goin’ ter 
wait fer ice-cream an’ soda water,’ de- 
clared Teddy, one of the twins. 

‘‘Me, too,’”’ shouted Bryan, the other 
twin. The twins were named in recog- 
nition of the differing politics of their 
parents. Mrs. Pickett came from a 
Republican ancestry, whereas Daddy 
Pickett had strong Democratic affilia- 
tions. 

The Picketts with their six children, 
Joshua, the eldest, a boy of fourteen, 
Katy Bell, aged twelve, Bob, eleven; 
Melba, nine, and the twins lived in a 
tumble-down, rambling old house in the 
outskirts of the city of Harwich. The 
house had been in Mrs. Pickett’s family 
for three generations. The four or five 
acres of land belonging to it were covered 
with a discouraged Techie garden, a 
small orchard of worn-out fruit trees and 
several hen-coops with their clucking 
occupants. The whole place spoke aloud 
of the shiftlessness and poverty of its 
indwellers. 

During the warm season a happier family 
than the Picketts would be difficult to find. 

They lived and throve on the products 
of the garden, the orchard and the friendly 
hen. Daddy Pickett was a somnolent 
individual of easy ways, who worked off 
and on at his brick-laying trade. Ex- 
treme heat or cold drove Bon scuttling 
into a hammock or a rocker by the fire 
for the day. He worked just enough dur- 
ing the winter to keep actual suffering 
from the door; through the warm months, 
the family shifted mainly for themselves, 
living off the yield of the land. A legacy 


tive buyers. In less than a week they were 
settled in a house on Main street, with a 
moving picture establishment on one side, 
and a fire engine house on the other. 
Two electric lines clanged in front, and a 
big factory hummed with its many wheels 
at their.back. The house was completely 
furnished by a man who contracted to 
supply every need for a few hundred 
dollars. The vivid carpets and curtains 
were a never ending delight to the Picketts 
from Martin to the twins; and the scrolled 
and tortured carvings of the furniture were 
the pride of Ma Pickett and Katy Bell. 
The ice-cream wagon made a daily trip 
to the back door. Popcorn bags and pea- 
nut shells strewed the front yard. Every 
night for the first two weeks found the 
entire family at the picture show; and the 
graphophone, installed as the crowning 
glory of the parlor, did its utmost to drown 
out the street car gongs and factory whis- 


tle. 
* * * * 


“Ts this the lady of the house?’’ in- 
quired a shrewd, dapper little man of the 
successful agent type. 

‘Yes; come right in, won’t you,’’ said 
Mrs. Pickett cordially. 

“Thanks. I am calling on the best 
families in Harwich to show them my 
portrait paintings. I am sure you must 
have departed friends whose portraits 
you want in your home.”’ 

“Yes, indeed; my brother Joshua died 
last May.’’ 

“Ah! Then I have just what you will 
want. Allow me, Madam, to show you,”’ 
and he uncovered a highly colored crim- 
inal production which he balanced ten- 
derly on a chair, then stepped back and 





thank you. That’s right. I’ll see tha 
you have your work by November, when 
you can pay the trifling balance due, | 
am always glad when this little minor de. 
tail of money is out of the way. My 
interest is altogether with the artist, 
side.” 

The little “‘minor detail’ was soon trang. 
ferred to the pocket of the smooth talking 
stranger, and he prepared to leave. Bow. 
ing suavely, his hat fairly sweeping the 
floor, he left the Picketts flattered ang 
happy. 

It was the first of September. The 
stifling heat and dust, the deafening nojge 
of incessant traffic, were beginning to 
wear on a family accustomed to quiet and 
fresh air. The children were in continua] 
broils. Mr. Pickett grumbled about his 
food, and Mrs. Pickett delivered a slap 
here and a jerk there, in a vain effort to 
bring peace once more under the roof. 
The brick walls towering on either gide 
stifled the family more than the dust which 
poured in from the street. The pursuing 
whir of wheels and the piercing whistles 
proclaiming work hours, bit like fangs 
into the peace of day and night. 

It was past supper time and Mr. Pickett 
had not yet appeared. 

‘“‘Where’s your daddy, Bob?”’ 

“T seen him a-buyin’ apples, and then 
he went down the street about five o’ clock,” 
volunteered Katy Bell. 

‘“‘Well, it’s more’n time he was home,” 
said Mrs. Pickett. ‘I hope he ain't 
gittin’ no bad habits. He was gone 
all night once last week and he ain’t never 
give me a satisfactory account o’ hisself, 
I believe, Ted an’ Bry, we’ll hunt him up, 
if he don’t turn in after supper.” 

Seven o’clock came. Seven-thirty. The 
clock struck eight, and 








Notice the Graves house in the rear at the right hand of this photograph. 


still no sign of the miss- 
ing man. 

“Now kids, come along 
with me; I’m out fer 
huntin’ your dad.” 

The trio started out and 
strolled along through the 
Saturday crowd of pleas- 
ureseekers. Men sail boys 
who had been confined in 
factory and shop during 
the hot day were now re- 
laxing in aimless wander- 
ing. The Picketts thread- 
ed their way through the 
thronged section and came 
to a street which showed a 
perceptible thinning in 
numbers. On they went 
till the streets grew dark 
and deserted. 

“Where we goin’ Ma? 
Out home?”’ 

“Well, I guess we'll take 
@ squint out there ’fore 
we call your daddy lost.” 

They were soon at the 
gate of their forsaken 


home. As Mrs. Pickett 
stepped on the rickety 
h, she espied a dark 


‘one 
uddled heap in a han- 





family, an’ we’ve got to 
hang crape on the door for three days an’ 
behave decent. You ought to know we 
can’t have pink ice-cream an’ pianners 
where there’s dead folks.”’ 

‘“‘But Ma, he’s been dead a month; the 
man said so, an’ he’s had his funeral on 
~~ tenth of May,’’ expostulated Katy 
Bell. 

“That was my birthday,’’ declared 
Josh, ‘‘the day you let me have a party 
down in the gully, an’ we soaked all the 
old lemon peel left from the Methodist 


, an’ to think we was rejoicing 
with lemonade at a party, an’ poor Brother 
Josh was a-breathing his last ’way out in 
Californy, an’ a-willin’ me two thousand 
doflars. Now, children you’ve all goin’ 
into black mournin’ to-morrow, soon’s I 
kin buy you some clothes. We’re goin’ to 
show proper respect to your Uncle Josh. 
He’ll find he didn’t will me that two thous- 
and dollars fer nothin’. I’m a-goin’ to 
find something right now, that’ll look 
like crape. Katy Bell take off them stock- 
ings; they’re the longest black things in uhe 
house, ’cept your Pa’s pants, an’ they 
won’tdo. Now, we ought to have a bunch 
of flowers to fasten onto it. That’s the 
way they did for Judge Alcott. Here, 
a let me have them daisies on your 
at.”” 

In afew minutes the front door knob was 
solemnly draped in the presence of the 
entire family and crowned with a daisy 
wreath which Katy Bell had deftly con- 
trived. The family then dropped into 
various positions more or less comfortable 
and proceeded with their happy plans. 

‘‘Let’s move into town, Pa. I saw a 
dandy house for rent, down on Main 
street, near the picture show place. Gee! 
we kin go every night!”’ 

“Tt certainly would make it easier fer 
me to go tomy work, Ma. Thisis a purty 
long walk,’’ said Mr. Pickett. 

***Course we’ll move into town. I’ve 
lived on the outside edge o’things all my 
life,where a settin’ hen’s the most excitin’ 
thing ’ I ever see. If we kin find a house 


right on the street car line, where things 


of two thousand dollars was an inexhaust- 
able fortune to the Picketts. There was 
nothing this mint of money would not buy. 

After the conventions had been met by 
hanging the crape on the door, the whole 
evening was one breathless fairy tale of 
delight. Another house, new clothes, a 
bright holiday, bearing with it each one’s 
particular desire, awaited them on the 
morrow. It was long after midnight 
when sleep steeped the Pickett senses 
in forgetfulness. 

The next morning Mr. Pickett decided 
to give up work. The six children were 
marshalled by their elders into the largest 
department store in town. Ma Pickett 
bought their mourning black outfit for 
Sundays and festive occasions and plenty 
of bright clothing to cheer them during 
the week. ‘‘Because,’’ Mrs. Pickett said, 

“You can’t expect children that have 
never seen the departed, to keep solemn 
and mourn seven daysin the week. They- 
’re goin’ to do their share Sundays, and 
dress proper for it,’’ she declared, as she 
picked out a turkey-red silk dress for 
Melba. Melba was so named, because at 
the time of her birth, the city of Harwich 
was placarded with announcements of 
Melba’s participation in a musical 
festival. The name had singularly pleased 
Mrs. Pickett. It was Melba that plead 
for the graphophone. 

“Now, Pa, the man says you must have 
a black band around your sleeve. That’s 
the way gentlemen mourn. It’ll look 
real stylish on that green plaid suit you 
bought. I’m goin’ to have a long crape 
veil draped onto this helmet hat for Sun- 
days. Of course its right I should mourn 
the blackest and longest in veils, bein’ 
as how I am his own blood sister and got 
the money.”’ 

The whole family was supplied with a 
sufficient and startling wardrobe, a riot 
of color, with just enough ‘mourning 
black’”’ to sound the grief-stricken wear- 
ers of their recent bereavement. 

Everybody in town who had anything 
to sell heard about the Picketts good for- 
tune, and interviewed them as prospec- 





struck an attitude of reverent admira- 
tion. 

“There, lady, find fault with that and 
you are not the artist I take you to be. 
I am sure you will wish to place an order 
for your brother’s portrait. Have you a 
photograph that our artist may go by?” 

“No, Josh never had no picture taken 
that I know of exceptin’ by accident at a 
firemen’s picnic twenty years ago. He 
was just a boy, and he was a walkin’ 
away, so his face don’t show. Bob, go 
git your uncle’s picture.”’ 

Bob dashed up stairs, and soon returned 
with a faded and badly taken photograph 
of a large group clustered in a grove. 

“‘Oh, yes,’”’ said the agent, ‘‘this picture 
will do nicely. I’ll guarantee a satisfac- 
tory likeness. Our artist is wonderful 
and almost performs miracles.’’ 

“T’d like to have Joshua’s picture. He’s 
been a good brother tome. What do you 
charge for one like that?”’ 

“The agent mentioned an exorbitant 
price, and continued, ‘‘Our artist studied 
in Paris and has painted the crowned 
heads of Europe.”’ 

“Oh, it’s just beautiful, if you can 
fetch me one that’ll look like Josh I’ll 
take it.”’ 

“Certainly I can; I’ll take your order. 
Now, the contract — yes,— here is one. 
Ah! yes, you may sign right here. Thank 
you. Now, we always ask a slight 
deposit of twenty-five dollars. I see it is 
convenient. That’s right. Thank you.’’ 

“T do wish Martin was here. I’ve a 
notion to git a picture of the children. 

“Now, if you do that, Lady, I can make 
still better terms. My prices are low, 
but if you increase your order I can give 
you still greater reduction. 

“T have good post card pictures of the 
children. Bob, git your pictures for the 
gentleman.”’ 

“Ah, excellent! These are very satis- 
factory, very satisfactory,’ said the agent 
examining the picture which Bob brought. 
“‘Now then, Lady, just put your name to 
the other contract and then that little 
matter of twenty-five dollars per. Yes, 


mock swinging on the 


“That you, Martin?’’ ‘ 

“Yes, itis. What you out here for with 
the kids? I come to get a little sleep. 
Blest if I kin git any ’tween the heat an 
the noisy street cars down there.” 

“Well, it certainly does seem quiet and 
cool here. Ain’t there room in the house 
fer us all to-night?”’ 
“Well, I guess we kin manage; we used 
” 


south end. 


to. 

The house had been left with its contents 
undisturbed when the Picketts moved. 
In a few minutes silence brooded, broken 
only by the regular and contented breatb- 
ing of the four tired Picketts. 

Two months later, Bob rushed into the 
house one Saturday morning, exclaiming: 

‘“Here’s the man with the pictures, Ma! 
He’s got a wagon an’ it looks full of gold 
frames.” 

Seven vivid, life size portraits wer 
soon standing in a row in the hall ap 
parlor. The men heaved sighs of relief 
as they deposited the last ‘‘masterplece. 

“And now, Mrs. Pickett, as we have 
completed our part of the transaction, 
we have earned the little balance the con- 
tract calls for. I believe the amount 1s— 
let me see—Ah yes, here it is,’’ said the 
agent producing the contract. 

It appeared that Mrs. Pickett had not 
enough money to settle the? bill. She 
started for the bank, a few doors distant 
to draw the required sum. What was her 
consternation to learn that she had 4l- 
ready overdrawn her account severa’ 
dollars. It took much time and patience 
on the part of the cashier to persuade t ; 
lady that his figures were correct. Atlas 
she returned home and explained to = 
now impatient agent. Threats and hig 
words, Mrs. Pickett soon convinced , 
could not coin the currency, but she Ys 
frightened into giving him’a claim on th? 
furniture. 

In less than a week the Picketts hel 
satisfied all their creditors and “9 
themselves clear of debt with a graph® 
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hone to the good and several life size 
portraits in gorgeous gilt frames. 

“Now Ma, kin we move home an’ go 
chestnuttin’?”’ : ( 

“Well, I guess we kin move all right; 
they ain’t no notion o’ lettin us stay here.’ 

The next day found the Picketts back 
in their old home. They picked up life 
where they had left it nearly five months 

fore. 
be tell you one thing,’’ announced Katy 
Bell the next morning. “‘I ain’t a-goin’ 
to wear no more mournin’ black. I’v 
mourned hard once a week for pretty near 
five months, an’ it ain’t done one mite 
o’ good to anybody.” 

“Gee,” chuckled Bob, ‘‘chestnuttin’ 
beats picture shows all holler, an’ they’s 
better things ’an ice-cream,—punkin’ pies 
fer instance, an’ Ma’s a-goin to make one 
o fer supper to-night. We found plenty 

unkins in the garden, didn’t we Josh?” 

“I’m jes sick o’ peanuts,”’ said Ted, an’ 
an’ I know I kin eat a bushel o’ roasted 
chestnuts to-night.”’ 

“Here you, Bry,’ said Bob, ‘‘carry 
this bag for the nuts, or we’ll leave you 
home. Youan’ Ted are toolittle, anyway. 

“Now boys, mind an’ be back ’fore 
dark,’ said Mrs. Pickett. ‘‘We’re goin’ 
to have punkin’ pie fer supper, an’ roastin’ 
ears. Bring a lot o’ chestnuts.” 

“Allright, Ma; good by,’’ chorused the 
boys. 

As they approached the house that 
night they saw their father coming from 
work. Katy Bell and Melba were swing- 
ing on the gate, watching for the boys. At 
sight of them there was a joyous announce- 
ment to their mother. The boys and 
their father entered together, and the 
graphophone greeted them cheerfully 
with: 

“Any rags, any bones, any bottles, to 
day?” 











fruit than other plants or trees having 
apparently the same opportunities and 
growing in the same plot. Improved 
strains of large and small fruits have been 
secured by propagating from individual 
plants or trees that had the habit of pro- 
ducing larger and finer fruit, or fruit in 
larger abundance than other trees or 
plants in the same plantation. 

The yield of strawberry beds and of 
other fruit plantations varies from year 
to year, sometimes the product of one year 
being double that of another, butit would 
be difficult for the propagator to point 
out why the crops should be larger one 
year than another or more perfect. Some 
times the seasons are favorable to the 
—_— of fungus, which may attack the 
ruit or the foliage, and this is one reason 
for smaller crops. During a certain 
year heavy rain storms accompanied by 
severe gales may prevent bees or other 
insects or the wind from scattering the 
pollen, and here is another reason for 
smaller crops occasionally. Long seasons 
of drought at a vital periodin the growin 
or fruiting season may result in reduce 
yield of fruit. Excessive and prolonged 
cold weather in May and June has its 
effect upon the fruit crop. Injurious in- 
sects do more destructive work some 
seasons than others. 

I have suspected that my favorite straw- 
berry, the Corsican, was somewhat de- 
ficient in pollen and that it would produce 
more fruit when planted near other perfect 
blossoming varieties, therefore this year 
I have planted the Corsican near the 
Brandywine. I have been watching the 
result and think I can detect an improve- 
ment in the productiveness of the Corsican 
by the presence of the Brandywine nearby. 

The study of the various fruits at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year is a pleasant 
occupation. I know of no happier hours 














Largest field of straw 


berries in the world. 





Peculiarities of the Strawberry. 
By C. A. Green. 

How little we study the peculiarities 
of our most common heray fruits. If I 
were to ask @ thousand orchardists at a 
horticultural meeting, what is the average 
number of blossoms from one fruit bud 
of the cherry, pear, apple or plum, prob- 
ably I would get no answer. If I were to 
ask a number of strawberry growers how 
many fruit stems a single strawberry 
plant sends forth, the answer would 
probably be that no attention had been 
given this subject. 

This morning I made astudy of my home 
supply strawberry bed on my home ground 
at Rochester, N. Y. The varieties are 
Brandywine and Corsican, both so-called 
perfect blossoms or hermaphrodites. I 
found that in almost every instance each 
plant bore one fruit stem only, on which 
were grown twelve to twenty berries. I 
ound a few vigorous plants that had no 
fruit stems and no fruit. I found occas- 
ionally a plant having two fruit stems but 
very rarely a plant having three fruit 
stems. The number of fruit stems and 
the number of blossoms does not always 
indicate an abundant or a small crop, for 
often simply the early blossoms produce 
perfect fruit, the Frere, Perr withering, 
turning black and perishing, or develop- 
ing simply into what is known as buttons 
that is a ring of strawberry at the base 
and a hard knob in the center. 

It is a question difficult to decide why 
certain plants of a strawberry bed, ap- 
parently having the same opportunities 
as others in the same bed, should produce 
One-third or one-half more berries than 
other plants, or why certain plants should 

ave but one fruit stem while others have 
two or three, or why certain plants in the 
same bed with many others should pro- 
duce much larger berries than other 
plants, 

Every fruit grower has probably noticed 
that certain apple, peach or pear trees, 
certain currant bushes in a large planta- 
tion, and certain raspberry bushes pro- 
duce larger fruit or a greater abundance of 


than those spent in roving around Grcen’s 
Fruit Farm with notebook in hand examin- 
ing the different plantations and making 
notes of my observations. I made such 
trips at least once a week over atract of over 
two hundred acres, the principal object of 
which wasto note down necessary work to 
be done, which might otherwise be over- 
looked. I found here a plot of strawberries 
that needed weeding or hoeing, or a plot 
that needed shallow cultivation, or I 
found currant worms at work on the 
currant leaves, or grubs gnawing at the 
roots of the strawberry plants, and other 
work that needed to be done without 
delay. 

This morning I found a _ withered 
strawberry plant in my home strawberry 
bed planted last year and which was 
expected to bear a full crop this year. I 
dug into the soil and found the grub on 
his way to another plant and destroyed 
him. I have known strawberry beds to 
be almost entirely destroyed the year 
after planting by this grub, but usually 
it is most destructive during the season 
when the plants are set out and not in 
the season of their fruiting. 

-_ OOO 
Notes From the Farm. 

July 11.—Hundreds of bushels of Mont- 
morency cherries are being harvested. 
Some are shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commission houses, while many orders 





from near-by towns are beingfilled. These 
orders call for deliveries of from 16 to 
100 quarts, while one order I see calls for 
20 bushels. We pay the pickers 11% 
cents per quart for picking. The trees | 
are low headed, a box two feet high, or a | 
short step ladder being used to reach the | 
higher limbs. | 
The Montmorency is a wonderful cherry. | 
The fruit is exceptionally good this sea- | 
son, not a wormy or deformed cherry on a | 
tree, and the yield is unusually heavy. 
THE CHERRIES ON THE FARM. 
Montmorency is our main cropping 
variety, but, we fruited about twenty-five 
varieties of the sweets, and sours this 
season. Knights Early, May Duke, Early 


Richmond, Governor Wood, Napoleon, 
Green’s Tartarian, Centennial, Windsor, 
Bing, and English Morello being the lead- 
ing varieties next to Montmorency. 
indsor is an excellent late dark sweet 
cherry, while Bing, is even later and 
larger. The fact is that this variety the 
Bing was a surprise. As grown on our 
young trees it was very large, meaty, solid, 
and later than any other good sweets. 
THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 

Copious showers in April and May in- 
duced splendid growth of plants and such 
a weet of blossom as have rarely been 
seen, the prospects for a bumper crop were 
good. But, dry weather set in and con- 
tinued and we had to be satisfied with 
from one third to one half acrop. Had 
we not kept the cultivators going daily 
we would have secured only about one 
quarter_crop. 

A new variety we have, now known as 
No. 1 gave us the first pickings on June 
15th, and 17th. On the 19th Senator 
Dunlap, Corsican and Jessie yielded a 
fair picking. The last pickings were 
made on July 2nd, and 10,000 quarts se- 
cured, which sold wholesale largely at 
10. cents, some at 9 cents. Brandywine 
is still a favorite with us for a late variety 
and with the folks at the house as acanner. 

THE SOILING CROPS. 

We made plans for sowing 50 acres to 
buckwheat, cowpeas, soja beans, etc.,for 
soiling crops, but, the weather has been so 
dry, and the land after the heavy early 
spring rains baked so hard, that it was 
about impossible to break and prepare the 
soil, —still there will be time yet if some 
soaking rains come soon. 

We hope to get these humus producing 
crops in soon, turn them under say about 
October Ist, drill from 1,000 to 2,000 lbs. 
of Hydrated Lime per acre andincorporate 
it with the soil, and then plant this com- 
ing fall, or leave in condition for early 
spring planting. 








As a fertilizer for our hay crops we used 
the past season 100 lbs. Nitrate Soda to 
300 lbs. Basic Slag or Phosphate Powder 
per acre. Our crop was the largest ever 
seen in this vicinity. The fertilizer was 
applied with Lime Drill after the grass 
had begun to make the new growth in 
the spring. 

The Kansas raspberry (black) is a good 
variety we have grown it as a main crop- 
per for several years but Plum Farmer is 
the better variety without a doubt judg- 
ing from fields this season. 

No pears worth mentioning this season 
but the apples at this date are showing 
grandly. Nearly every tree shows a 
good crop of clean looking fruit.—E. H. 
Burson. 

—_———__0--—-— 

There seems to be a bond of sympathy 
aes the black sheep and the fatted 
calf. 





Many a man complains that he is mis- 
understood when he really ought to be 
thankful for it.—New York Times. 











GRADE your APPLES 


and sell them for 
all they’re worth 
We have perfected a ma- 
chine that will assort and 
size your apples 
MORE ACCURATELY 
MORE RAPIDLY 
MORE GENTLY 
than can be done by hand. 
THE JONES SIZERS 
for peaches, plums, apri- 
cots, onions, oranges, lem- 
ons, grape fruit, etc., 
—are standard— 
tested and approved by 
fruit growers everywhere. 
Catalogues Free. 


The Jones Grader Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘The Best Subscription 
Offer Ever Made 


Green’s Fruit 
Grower 


50 CENTS A YEAR 


The Vegetable 
Grower 


50 CENTS A YEAR 


We send them both to 
you for the price of one. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER for thirty years has advocated fruit grow- 
profitable‘use of garden and farm land. 
oldest fruit journal in America and is recognized as the leading fruit 
It covers the whole hardy fruit field. It tells in the plain- 
est terms just what to do, how to do it and when. 

Planting, pruning, spraying, harvesting, packing, shipping and marketing 
are all covered carefully in season, at the right time. 
partments are the Orchard, Farm, Small Fruits, Garden Fruits, Womans’ 


Charles A. Green, the Editor, is widely known as a high authority on the 
whole subject and he knows how to tell it. ; 
Fruit Grower, America’s greatest fruit journal. 
Rochester, N. Y. Subscription price only fifty cents per year. 


THE VEGETABLE GROWER is published monthly. It is devoted to 
the growing of vegetables, small fruits and flowers. i i 
understandable way, by authorities in their chosen fields. 
everything it does and should be of much help and interest to the market 
gardener and the farmer who grows vegetables or has a garden. 
you in the hundred and one things that perplex you each month. 
will be worth what you pay for it for the entire year. 
make money from your vegetable garden or from your flowers. 
to rotate crops, it teaches companion cropping which means growing three or 
four different kind of vegetable on the same piece of land at the same time. 
No space is wasted. Everything is practical. 


Send today. This offer may be withdrawn at any time. Satisfaction 
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Ailments and Remedies. 


A little more elbow-grease used in keep- 
ing the premises clean will often prevent 
disease. . 

The wide-awake, ever-watchful poultry- 
man is seldom troubled with sickness 
among his fowls. 

A little granulated charcoal mixed with 
the soft food is excellent in cases of 
diarrhoea. 

A London remedy for roup is about three 
drops of camphor on a piece of bread. 

Those who have tried it, claim that a 
teaspoonful of Venetian red in a gallon 
of drinking water is a good bowel-trouble 
preventive. 

Dampness and contaminated ground are 
fruitful causes of disease. The quarters 
should be as dry as a chip, and the ground 
in the runs perfectly pure. 

There is a tendency among poultrymen 
to belittle the old-time advice to white- 
wash the interior of the poultryhouses. 
Nevertheless, we keep on whitewashing 
once or twice a year, and find that it pre- 
vents dampness, purifies the place, kills 
vermin and makes the houses look neat 
and inviting. 

The best care for a well-developed case 
of roup is the ax. Better lose the indivi- 
dual bird than endanger the entire flock. 
If we nip the slight colds in the bud,we 
need not fear the appearance of roup. 

The heavy feeding of corn, especially 
where there is an absence of good, hard, 
sharp grit, will bring on bad cases of indi- 
gestion, which in many ways resembles 
cholera. About ninety-two cases out of a 
hundred of reported cholera victims are 
cases of indigestion. The end is the 
same, but the latter disease is not contag- 
ious. 

A lousy, dyspeptic fowl is a very good 
representative of the cholera victims. 

Wallace says that enteritis, or inflam- 
mation of the bowels, is often taken for 
cholera, but there is a congestion of blood 
about the head in cholera which turns 
the face, comb and wattles purple, and 
which is unsual in enteritis.—The Feather. 


4) 


Proved It. 

Native—Why did you leave the civi- 
lized east and come out here to the wild, 
unsettled west to live? 

Newcomer—Because the folks around 
where I lived slandered me and said mean 
things about me. 

Native—Why didn’t you make them 











Pacific Poultry Craft Notes. 
Fresh air is the success of all living and 
the more the better for chickens; but do 
not have drafts and your house should 
face south if possible, and be open front 
with a storm curtain. 


of gaps, unless efforts 


season. 





thoroughly limed. 
ot) 
Poultry Hints. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Frank I. Hanson. 


Fowls are obliged to throw off much 
of the waste of the body through the 
lungs. They do not sweat in the sense 
that do other animals, but instead breathe 
several times faster than the sweating 
animals when heated. To keep in good 
health a hen requires nearly seven times 
the amount of fresh air in proportion to 
its size as does a horse. 





coal. 


houses. 





The old way of carrying fowls by their 
legs or wings is not practiced by the pres- 
ent day poultrymen. Itisacruel practice. 
Holding the fowl firmly by the legs and 
allowing the body to rest on the arm is a 
much better method. 


give the whole lot abad name. 
that every egg is strictly fresh. 


market. 
Chickens should have good, sweet feed to 
make good eggs, the same as a cow should 
have sweet grains to make good sweet 
milk. How quick a dairyman moves his 
cows when he finds garlic in his pasture. 


purposes. 
their dishes every day. 


Poultry should never be eaten the day @°X' Season. 


it is killed, says The Calif. Cultivator. 
The tenderest fresh killed chicken wiil 
be tough as soon as the animal heat has 
left the body. In about twelve hours, 
however, the muscles will relax, and it 
then becomes acceptable for food. 
- ——0——— 
Lime a Sure Cure for Gaps. 


strength. 


respect. 


succession, one may expect an outbreak 
are made to 
thoroughly renovate the soil and kill the 
worms in the ground. The safest plan 
is to move the runs to new ground each 
Where this is not possible, the 
ground should be spaded frequently and 


Give the hens plenty of lime and char- 
A dishful kept where they can help 
themselves is a valuable addition to the 


A few bad eggs in a case is sufficient to 
Be careful 


Put the old hens by themselves and 
feed liberally with corn to fatten them for 
Do not winter any loafers, but 
it may be well to keep a few for hatching 


The fowls need plenty of fresh pure 
water these days. Thoroughly wash 


See that the incubators are well cleaned 
and stored out of harm’s way till wanted 


Poultry raising offers to women an ex- 
cellent means of making money because 
the work is not too taxing for their 


Keep an egg record and do not fail to 
make entries daily. The successful poul- 
try man must be business-like in every 


It is poor economy to feed spoiled food 


prove what they said? 

Newcomer—tThey did. 

o-—-—~ 
Got Through. 

Among other startling statements in 
her composition on ‘‘A Railway Journey,”’ 
the following was made bya little Bal- 
timore girl: 

‘*You must get a ticket, which is a piece 
of paper, and you give it to a man, who 
cuts a hole in it, and lets you pass through. 


9 





over the burlap cover. 


pipe. 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book l0c. J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


(olan CARDS 


0 ‘ever baw.| will give Agena beg ourfit and fime sample book 
PRE oi : ented. Lessons ip by mall. Address 
‘W. A. Bode, Expert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 


turned to the hen or brooder. 










trouble have disappeared. 






lor 





When the first chick shows symptoms 
of the gaps, stretching the neck and 
gasping for breath, place the entire brood 
in a small box, cover it with a piece of 
burlap and sprinkle dry, air-slaked lime 
Gently shake the 
cloth, so the lime will sift through and 
thoroughly fill the air inside the box. 

The aim is to have the chicks breathe 
this lime-laden air, which is sure death 
to the worms lodged in the chick’s wind- 
After two or three minutes the 
cover may be removed and the — re- 
Richey, in Farm and Home, says repeat 
every evening, until all symptoms of the 


Z. brown eggs. 


Where chicks have been yarded on the 
same ground for two or three years in 





THE NEW HANDY SET OF TOOLS 


Every house, every barn, every shop, every man, every boy, 
every house wife, indeed almost every person needs a set of these 


hancy tools. The new firm grip is a valuable improvement on the 


old style. 
———S 
pace cg) —Ss 








(eno view) 
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The illustration shows the tools much smaller than they really are. 
Think of the things you can do with a set of these tools. The 
whole ten tools go inside the handle and are always ready. 

How to get the complete set. Send us four new yearly sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each and we 
will send you the whole set in a box complete ready to use, all 
charges prepaid to your door. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











to the poultry. They may contract dis- 
ease or become poisoned. Burn all de- 


composed food stuff at once. 


Were you planning to make some re- 


pairs on the houses before winter? Just 


the right time for such work, before the 


busy days of harvesting. 

When you have found for acertainty that 
a hen is unprofitable dispose of her at 
once. Some hens are never good layers 
but they eat as much as the best of the 
flock. 

It is best to keep the breeds that lay the 
They look better for market 
purposes. White plumaged fowls dress 
off better than others, as the skin is lighter 
colored. 


Do not forget that the fowls need green. 


food. If achange of yards is not possible 
see that some is fed them daily. 

Other farm work, no matter how rush- 
ing, must not prevent the usual care in 
keeping the houses and fixtures clean this 
warm weather. Filth means vermin and 
disease. 

Select a breed and stick toit. Consider- 
able time is required to build up a good 
flock and nothing is made by continual 
changing. Always keep pure blooded 
stock. 

The hens need plenty of shade. Keep- 
ing them exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun is little short of cruelty. A shelter 
can easily be rigged from old burlap or a 
few armfuls of fir boughs, if there is no 
natural shade. 

The fact that eggs are cheap at this 
season of the year does not lessen their 
value for the family table. Even when 
the price is high they are cheaper than 
meat. 





—-—0 
Clean Straw Makes Best Litter. 


Many times hens will get quite won 4 
when confined in the coops without muc 
litter, says the Poultry Record. If you 
wish to keep them in good plumage, have 
plenty of fresh straw where they can work 
in it and clean themselves. Many times 
the barn chaff which is used for litter is 
very dusty and dirty. If the birds get 
wet, or are out in the rain, and then go 
in and work in the chaff, they will get 
their feathers soiled. There is nothing 
like clean, bright straw to clean up the 
feathers. 





Oo—--— 

During the summer the fowls can man- 
age to get enough green food, so when 
you cook cabbage, lettuce, or any green 
food, if you have no way of using the dis- 
carded portion, pass it through your food 
chopper, dry it, and save it for the fowl’s 
winter mash, says Maine Farmer. It 
helps out wonderfully where one cannot 
procure alfalfa-meal. 


EGGS IN WATER GLASS, 


Spring Product Will Keep Thus fo 
Winter Use—Directions, P 

Fiscal Supervisor of State 
Dennis McCarthy has been ped 
ing with the preservation of eggs in wate, 
glass. The experiment has proved very 
successful and has resulted in a line, 
saving of money to the state, says Tthane 
Journal. i 

The eggs are purchased in the sprin 
when prices are low, and stored unt 
winter, so that the state institutions avoid 
paying high prices for winter eggs, 

A year ago it was suggested to all jn. 
stitutions reporting to the fiscal super. 
visor to preserve eggs for use in the 
months when the market price is the high- 
est, December, January and Februar 
and a statement was enclosed to the e 
stitution relating to preservation of eg 
in water glass (sodium, silicate), furnished 
the department by the New York State 
College of Agriculture. A number of 
institutions acted upon the suggestion of 
the department and preserved a consider. 
able number of eggs in liquid glass, which 
oo it seems from reports, successfy| 

eyond expectation. 

Water glass provides an_ excellent 
means of preserving the surplus spring 
and summer eggs for fall and winter 
use. These eggs do not take the place of 
fresh laid ones for table use, but are 
satisfactory for cooking. 

Dilute the commercial ‘‘N’’ grade of 
water glass with nine times its amount 
of clear water. Keep this solution jp 
tight earthen or w6oden jars. Only fresh 
clean eggsshould be covered and kept ing 
cool place. The level of the liquid should 
always be kept above that of the eggs by 
adding water as needed. 

For twelve dozen eggs it requires 
four-gallon jar, one and one-half pints 
of water glass and fourteen pints of water, 

—_—_-—0---—— 
Danger From Fire in Poultry Houses, 

While at Green’s Fruit Farm recently 
I cautioned my poultryman about the 
danger of fire in his ineubator house 
where he was hatching the eggs through 
the heat of kerosene lamps, and in his 
brooder houses where he was keeping the 
chicks warm by the heat of kerosene 
lamps. Kerosene lamps are treacherous, 
They must be kept clean. If not kept 
clean, lamp black will accumulate on the 
chimneys and catch fire and carry flame 
high above the chimney. Many build- 
ings have been set on fire in this way. 
Poultry houses should not be located 
in such proximity to other farm buildings 
as to endanger the other buildings in 
case the poultry houses catch on fire. 

0 


White Diarrhoea. 


The bane of poultrydom is white 
diarrhoea, says Coleman’s Rural World. 
Proper care of breeding stock and of the 
eggs reduces this loss. But if it does 
appear, the worst cases should be killed 
and burned, any seemingly affected re- 
moved from the well ones, the quarters 
cleaned and disinfected and a very little 
creolin given in the drinking water. Two 
drops of creolin in a teaspoonful of water 
is recommended. However, a somewhat 
weakened solution will prove effective in 
slight cases. Another good remedy is to 
scald a cupful of sweet milk to which has 
been added a pinch of black pepper. Al- 
low to cool and give nothing else to drink 
until all of the birds have had a drink of 
it. We have never tried it but we have 
heard successful poultry keepers reconm- 
mend the use of a pinch of soda in the 
drinking water and this remedy is both 
simple and reasonable. If chicks are 
hatched during wet weather, we find that 
they do better if they do not have too 
much water. 





os 
Hens Need Fresh Air. 


A poultry house usually needs more 
ventilation than is given. Fresh air 
is far more important than warmth. 
Fresh air means health but must never 
be supplied by a draft. The hen was 
never intended to live in a house. 
tree is her natural home; but the northern 
winters are so cold that it is impossible 
to get eggs from hens roosting in trees as 
it takes all they can eat to keep them 
alive. The poultry house, then, should 
furnish protection from storms and co , 
winds, and always provide a clean, dry 
feeding floor and a clean, dry roosting 
place. If a house is damp in winter it 8 
usually because there is not enough venti 
lation, and more air must be admitted in 
some form to carry out the dampness 
and bad air. 

Her ei ae vell 

In accepting a favor it is just as wel 
to look for the pricemark. 

It’s a good plan to look before you leap, 
especially in leap year. 





The would-be contributor wrote: “Your 
office boy has been returning my jokes. 
Please look into the matter.’ And the 
editor replied: ‘I have. He is now ™) 
chief assistant.’’—Satire. 
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HEALTH 
DEPT. 














Heart Failure Treatment. 

Dr. Mary Walker writes to the Albany 
Medical Annals that in many cases of 
heart failure the trouble is due to the fact 
that the blood rushes out of the heart so 
rapidly and in such quantities that the 
organ gives out. When this happens the 
heart fails. She says that if the extended 
left hand is placed just below the heart, 
with the fingers pointing to the center of 
the chest, the right hand being placed 
over the left, with the fingers touching 
the wrist of thefeft hand, and a hard pres- 
sure made and continued, the heart will 
resume normal action. The ribs pre- 
yent the pressure from stopping the cir- 
culation, but this pressure should be 
sufficient to control the flow of blood. 
She thinks many lives might be saved 
if the general public knew of this treat- 
ment and she wants to spread the infor- 
mation broadcast. 

———o---— 
Cheese Healthful. 

Many people consider cheese difficult to 
digest. Of late years physicians and others 
recommend cheese as @ very nourishing 
article of food, not difficult of diges- 
tion when properly eaten. It is rich food, 
therefore no person should eat it between 
meals or by itself alone, any more than 
they would eat butter alone. But when 
cheese is eaten with a meal, thoroughly 
masticated and mixed with other food in 
moderate amounts, it will be found di- 
gestible and nourishing. How much 
cheese an individual can eat without dis- 
tress depends somewhat upon the indivi- 
dual and the work he is doing. I have 
known men that were plowing or making 
hay, who could eat a slab of cheese as big 
and thick as your hand, but the average 
person will do well to limit his cheese 
eating to at least one-fourth or even one- 
tenth of the size of the hand, or even less 
if the stomach is delicate. 

Notice that Green’s Fruit Grower has a 
department of health and considers this 
department and this subject of great 
importance to every family.. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that we should learn 
what to eat and how much to eat of var- 
ious articles in order that the body may 
be well nourished. There is more danger 
of eating too much than of eating too 
little. There is much difference in the 
richness of cheese. You should not eat 
as much of a very rich creamy cheese as 
of one less creamy, containing less fat.— 
C. A. Green. 

——_ —-0o--—-—> 
For Ivy Poisoning. 

Poisoning the skin by poisonivy (Rhus- 
toxicodendron) is frequent in the summer 
and the early autumn. Some fortunate 
persons are not susceptible, but most are 
poisoned if they come into direct contact 
with the plant, says Youth’s Companion. 
The best way to treat ivy poisoning is 
simple. The inflamed skin should be 
copiuosly washed with luke warm water 
and a soap that does not irritate. The 
parts affected should then be bathed with 
a watery solution of permanganate of 
potash as hot as can be borne. If the 
skin is broken a per cent. solution should 
be used; if the skin is not broken, how- 
ever, the strength of the solution may be 
increased up to 2 or 3 per cent. Treat- 
ment should begin the instant symptoms 
are observed. 

In mild cases one treatment is enough. 
Occasionally the poison is more deeply 
seated and the permanganate must be 
applied for some time. In these cases and 
in the extremely rare instances of sys- 
temic infection due to the entrance of the 
poison into the circulation a physician 
must be called. 

The patient must avoid scratching of 
course. Bandages are undesirable be- 
cause they tend to spread the poison 
over the surrounding skin. If any pro- 
tector is needed let it, be a loosely applie 
dressing of absorbent cotton and gauze, 
changed frequently and kept moist at all 
times with warm water containing a little 
icarbonate of soda. 

Permanganate of potash discolors every- 
thing with which it comes in contact 
and stains the skin a deep brown color, 

ut that is a small price to pay for the 
telief it affords. The stain will wear 
off in a few days or it can be removed 

Y vigorous applications of soap and 
Water. In the healing stages of the dis- 
order soothing ointments may be used. 

——0 ——— 
TAKE YOUR LEMONS. 
They Sweeten Sour Blood and Are 

Food, Physic and Medicine. 

If lemons were something to eat or 
drink just so, no praise could be sung to 
Yo justice to their merits, says New York 





Times. Lemons at this season are not 
used half enough as food physic, medi- 
cine or drink, » all other natural foods 
there is nothing like lemons so sure to 
tone up the system and purify the blood. 

Only a few years back all Northern 
races came through the winter with a 
touch of scurvy. And to this day the 
spring hunger and thirst for acid food 
and drink show the blood needs to be 
purified almost the same as long ago. 
One or two lemonades every day for the 
next month or so until other fruits like 
the peach come to cool the blood will 
prevent a long lot of bad feelings and 
sickness which start from a disordered 
or overworked or thick blooded system. 

A man asks why take a fruit acid for 
sour acid blood? ell, fruit acids oxidize 
in the blood into alkalis, making carbon- 
ate of ammonia, carbonate of soda and 
carbonate of potash. These carbonates 
then sweeten the sour blood just the same 
same as soda takes the sour out of vinegar. 
Sour blood is thick, and the sourer the 
thicker. This gives the heart hard work 
making it move along so that the heart 
heaves and palpitates in a scary way. 
One big glass of lemonade, and in ten 
minutes all is well Aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, so well known as the soda 
water counter remedy for acid, booze 
burnt blood, is a case in point where an 
alkaline is given to sweeten sour blood. 
Strong lemonade is more natural and a 
better remedy. 


—_——_0---_—- 


Selecting Fruit for Fair Purposes. 


The man who is intending to exhibit 
horticultural products at one or more 
fairs this fall should now be preparing his 
specimens for this purpose. No matter 
what kind of fruit or garden vegetables 
one is working with, it can usually be 
made just a little better than the average 


4. Uniformity—Judges usually consi- 
der uniformity of the exhibit a very strong 
point. A glance at the value of this char- 
acter shows that it varies a weight of 20 
points. The judge takes into considera- 
tion, size, form and color in determining 
the uniformity of a specimen. 

5. Freedom from blemish—No imper- 
fections are allowed, such as disease, 
spots, bruises, worm holes, marks of hand- 
ling, shriveling, or any other thing which 
will cause a blemish. 

6. Quality—This includes flavor and 
texture of flesh. In preparing fruit for 
exhibit purposes, remember that your ex- 
hibit must come in competition with other 
of the same kind and you cannot tell 
what the other man’s exhibit is going to 
score until passed upon by a competent 
judge; hence the necessity of getting to- 
gether the best specimens that can be 
secured.—W. H. Wicks, Horticulturist, 
Idaho Experiment Station. 


——o-—_--—. 


MAKING NATURAL FRUIT JAMS. 
Better than Cooked Jams, Says Prof. 
Lewis of O. A. C.—Makes them 
Himself. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore., July 13—That natural fruit jams 
are far superior to cooked jams is the 
opinion of Prof. C. I. Lewis of the O.A.C. 
department of horticulture. He describes 
his method of preparing them as follows: 

‘‘Such fruits as red and black rasp- 
berries and strawberries make the most 
delicious uncooked jam, and one can en- 
joy a very palatable short-cake in the 
middle of the winter at very small expense. 
To prepare this jam, be sure first that 
your berries are sound. Throw out all 
soft, mouldy, or in any way decayed fruit. 
This is imperative. Then mix equal 
amounts of sugar and fruit, and crush the 








Boys baving fun in a wading pool in one of the public parks of Rochester, N. Y. 
is there who can ever forget the swimming hole in the creek near the homestead farm. 











What country boy 





run of the crop, if slight attention is given 
tothe same. This attention may consist 
of a few extra cultivations, more careful 
thinning away of crowding specimens, 
staking up, partial shade, or pinching 
back twigs or pinching off leaves to enable 
more light, etc. Many details which 
make the specimens more perfect will 
readily suggest themselves to one pre- 
paring specimens. While each individual 
judge at our various fairs has his own 
methods in scoring fruit, yet most of them 
are expected to work under rules which 
are more or less in common use and con- 
sidered standard. The following is a ty- 
pical form if score card for apples and 
pears. 


Apples and 
Pears. Points. 
EN Tethers eA Se Re 
Pe re no a Oe 
AERA Gea rR CAA AES = 
Uneiormity ... 6.5.5.2... 615.5 2 
CL eee Ce eee 
Freedom from blemishes. ..... 20 


This will serve as a guide for individual 
specimen exhibits and the individual plate 
exhibit. For box displays, the following 


d points should be taken into consideration 


in addition to those already mentioned. 


Points. 
DWN OF BOO «vise cocess. ess & 
PS re. 
Pieighe at onus. .............. 4 
Dee 53. Sess 4 ded. oe 
Attractiveness........ .4 


In order to interpret the terms of the 
score card more fully, the following will 
serve to give the exhibitor a definition of 
each one. 

1. Form—Specimen should be smooth, 
regular and normal for the variety. 

2. Size—Specimen should be of the 
average size (not abnormal, that is, over 
or undergrown) for variety or locality 
of district. 

3. Color—Should be distinct and show 
all natural characteristics of the variety 
in district represented. 


whole mixture carefully. Be sure that 
no berries are left whole. 

‘Before putting into the jars, some 
people stir the fruit occasionally for 
several days, to be sure that the sugar 
and fruit become thoroughly mixed. 
After the fruit and sugar are so mixed, 
put them into fruit jars but do not seal 
them. The only covering that should be 
given them is a little paper to keep out 
dust. If the jars are sealed, the chances 
are that the fruit will spoil, but if left un- 
sealed, it can be kept for some time. I 
have kept it for two years. 

‘*Red and white currants treated this 





This company is one of that group of 
industrial concerns that have come so 
strongly into the limelight of national 
business during the past decade, giving 
Indiana a claim to recognition as a great 
industrialstate and placing Hoosiermanu- 
facturer before the world in alight no less 
brilliant than Hoosier agricultural pro- 
ducts and Hoosier literature. 

From very modest beginnings this con- 
cern has grown, in a very short time, to 
Te employing an army 
of skilled artizans and wielding tremen- 
dous power in financial circles. The 
Hoosier foundries are the largest and best 
equipped foundries in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
household cooking and heating stoves. 
Hoosier stoves and ranges are shipped to 
every corner of the world. - 

The most significant fact inconnection 
with the history of this remarkable busi- 
ness is that Hoosier stoves and ranges are 
sold direct from the factory to the home 
without passing through any middlemen. 
This is said to be the secret of the re- 
markable economies effected in the stove 
business by the Hoosier Company and it 
is undoubtedly one of the most convincing 
commentories on the power of honest and 
well directed advertising, which is the 
only method employed by this company 
in marketing their enormous output. — 

The Hoosier book will be sent free on 
request to any address in the world. 
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_ A man with a big heart carries part of 
it in his pocketbook. 





You can’t say of a ton of coal that 
there are no two weights about it. 


BARREL HEAD LABELS 


Printed in natural colors with your name and address 








Se 
Write for Sample and Prices 


JOHN P. SMITH PRINTING CO. 
Smith Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








Increase Value of Your Orchard 
Lying above irrigation ditches. Pump a big sup- 

ply of water to any height with Rife Rams 
without expense or bother, 

Cost little to install—nothing to operate. 









RIFE 
RAMS 


Pump water 










Raise water 30 feet for every 
foot of fall. Pump automat- 
ically—winter and summer. Fully 
guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, pond or spring within 
a mile, write for plans, book and trial offer, Free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2414 Trinity Building, New York 


automatically 
day and 


night 











way make a delicious jam. This is some- 
what different from that known as sun- 
dried jam. The sun-dried jam is cooked 
somewhat. In the natural jam the flavor 
of the fruit is preserved.”’ 


pele 
A Remarkable Book. 


E. S. WILDER, 


Peach ORCHARDS Apple 


IN VIRGINIA 
For Sale by 
Charlottesville, Va. 





The Hoosier Stove Company, of Mar- 
ion, Indiana, issues a Catalog that sets a 
new record in the Stove and Range In- 
dustry. It is seldom that a mere catalog 
rises to the dignity which commands at- 
tention from anybody but those who are 
possible purchasers of the articles adver- 
tised init. But the Hoosier Stove Com- 
pany, of Marion, Indiana, has just pub- 
lished a catalog that is so chuck full of 
interesting matter, from cover to cover, 
that everybody who sees it finds some- 
thing worthy of more than passing notice. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Do you want a good position where you can earn 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 

There are hundreds of such positions now open. 
No former cupynente as a Salesman required to get 
one of them. If you want to enter the world’s best 


assist you tosecure a position where you can earn good 
wages while you arelearnin lin rye Salesmanship. 
Write today for ful! particulars; list of openings 
and testimonial letters from hundreds of our students 
for whom we have recently secured good positions 
paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 153 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago Mew York Kansas City Seattle New Orieans Torente 














It grades, cleans and separates wheat, 


corn, barley, 


ture from flax. 


My Chatham Mill 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 
Loaned free for 30 days—no money 
down—freight prepaid—cash or credit. 
oats, 
flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes 
cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 

Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
horn... Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 


_ Cash 









FREE 
LOAN s 

















* thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 


cracked or feeble kernelsfrom anygrain, Handles upto 


@@ Over 250,000 in use in U. S.and Canada. Postal b 
buy-on-time proposition and sate Cateies. I willloan 5 





” 


ines, “first come, first served. 
to be one of the lucky 5 


00. Ask for Booklet 1308, 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas 






80 bushels 
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rings low-price- 
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City, Minneapolis 
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Diseases of Grapes. 

Black rot is the most serious enemy 
of the grape, says The Weekly Fruit 
Grower Market Gardener. The disease 
may be seen on the leaves as dark spots, 
showing larger on the under side of 
the leaves. It also affects the fruit 
causing it to rot, the mummied fruit 
hanging on the bunches. 

The disease is not easily controlled 
when it has become serious. Spray 
with Bordeaux mixture 5:5:50, when 
about the third leaf is forming on the 
new shoot; just before the bloom opens 
and again just after the bloom falls,and 
give two more sprayings at intervals of 
two weeks. If it is very rainy and the 
disease has been serious in other years, 
it will be necessary to give even more 
sprayings than this. A spraying just 
before a rain however, will do more good 
than one given just after arain. If the 
vineyard has been neglected, it may be 
impossible to entirely control the dis- 
ease in a wet season, but it can be kept in 
check if spraying is done each year. It 
also pays to clean up the vineyard each 
year, cutting out all bunches of mummied 
fruit. 


Anthracnose attacks the leaves, fruit 
and young shoots, causing dark brown 
spots on the leaves, and spots on the 
young shoots which are brown at first, but 
later become grayish. On the berries it 
causes brown sunken spots. From the 
appearance of these spots, it is sometimes 
called ‘‘Bird’s Eye’’ rot. Often they are 
so deep that the seed are exposed. This 
is controlled in the same manner as black 
rot. 

Downy mildew affects the fruit foliage 
flowers, and young shoots and tendrils. 
On the leaves it presents a whitish, 
downy appearance on the under side. 
The diseased fruits turn dull brown or 
bluish and fall off in bunches. This is 
also controlled in the same manner as 
black rot. 

Sacking Grapes.—Most of the serious 
diseases of the grape, and insects suchas 
curculio on the late grapes can be avoided 
by sacking, that is, by covering the 
bunches with a two-pound paper bag, 
pinning it over the shoulder of the bunch 
at the top and leaving a hole in the bottom 
for the water to run out. 








STEEL 








Don’teven think of putting costly wood-shingles 





but they last Stimes aslongas anyother roof. YET 
THEY DON’T COST A PENNY MORE! “‘Reo”’Steel shingles require no painting; won’t rot, 
won’trust, won’tleak, won’t burn. Guaranteed against lightning by,our $10,000 Guarantee Bond. 


Edwards “REO” Shingles 


are ready to nail right onto sheathing or old 
roof. Your hands and a hammer only tools 
needed. They come in large sheets 24 inches 
wide, 5 feet to12 feet long. Genuine Open- 
Hearth Steel, made absolutely rust-proof by 
world-famous Edwards “Tightcote”’ Process 
(explained in catalog). Our patent Interlock- 
ing Device covers nails and makes perfect 
joint, unaffected by heat orcold. “Reo” Steel 


THE EDWARDS MFC. CO., 


Roof That Building With 
Shingles! } 


commonp P roofingon your buildings 
till you’ve investigated the famous Edwards “Reo” 
Steel Shingles, nowusedon100,000houses andbarns. 
**Reo”’ Steel Shingles are not only easier to put on 






804-854 Lock St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Larges’. Makers of Sheet Stee) Building Materia! in the World 











or 


Shingles make the finest looking, most dura- 
ble roof in the world, bar none—a roof that 
NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. Sold atlowest 

rices, direct from factory, allfreight prepaid. 

ion’t buy roofing material till youknow more 
about these “Reo” Steel Shingles. Write for 
new, big, free Catalog 854, and Lowest Prices. 
Send dimensions of building and let us quote 
you price delivered to your railroad station. 
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Buy IH C Wagons 


alike look alike. 





Weber 


Columbus 


which make them the best wagon in 
We tell you plainly what material 


actually used. 


the culling of the materials which 


4 buy. There is no need tospeculate 


and length of service are the points to go qn 
for nation-wide uses, with special features adapted to local conditions. 
Wherever sold they are right, and ready for use in that locality. The 
f 1H C wagon dealer in your town sells the wagon best suited to your 
neighborhood. Ask him to go over the wagons with you. Weber 
New Bettendorf and Steel King 
havesteel gears. Ask him for I H C wagon literature, or write 


International Harvester Company of America 


and Columbus have wood gears. 


(Incorpora 


Chicago 
THC Service 
information obtainable on better farmi 
tions concerning soils, crops, land dra 
make your inquiries specific and send 
= Harvester Building, Chicago, USA 
TRO Has OC 


Yl 








house without a stove. It is something you need every day. 
work it harder than anything else on the farm, and when the old 
one wears out you have to get a new one at once. 

Figure out how many bushels of corn, wheat, or oats, or how many 
bales of cotton it takes to keep you in wagons, and then see how much 
you save when you buy a wagon that lasts longer than the average. 

It is an easy thing to do, even though all wagons which are painted 
The difference in wagons is underneath the paint. 
is the material and workmanship, as well as the paint of I H C wagons, 


Yi cannot farm without a wagon any more than you can keep 


and we want every purchaser to convince himsel 

when I H C wagons areadvertised as having oak or birch hubs, hickor 

axles, and long leaf yellow pine box bottoms, these are the materials 
Such care is taken in the construction of the I H C wagons, and in 


reaches a farmer’s barn, that farmer has one of the best wearing, easiest 
running farm wagons that skilled labor can make or that money can 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the best 
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inage, irrigation, ertilizer, etc., 
them to I H C Service Bureau, 







Notes from the Adirondacks. 

“T set a trap for bear.’’ Yes, there are 
bear in the Adirondack mountains. Essex 
county paid a bounty of ten dollars each 
for fourteen bears killed in one season. 

“One afternoon I started out with my 
shot gun and little mongrel dog to see 
what had happened to the trap. When 
darkness set in I had not returned to camp 
and my friends were worrying. My dog 
had returned and was acting queerly. A 
rescue party was made up. The dog led 
the way towards the trap. An hour later 
the cries of a man were heard. They 
found me in the branches of a beech tree 
that had fallen over onto a birch. 

“Have you got the bear?’’ 

“No, the bear had got me.”’ 

“In the trap was a bear cub. The old 
bear had attacked me more than a dozen 
times as I sat on my perch, but I had 
driven her off with the butt of my gun, 
batting her hard each time on her nose. 
I was almost used up when rescued, but 
the old bear was as fresh as on the start.”’ 

Such is the story of one of our mountain 
hunters. The nearest I have come to a 
wild bear was in passing the spot, in a 
large wild forest, where a big black bear 

_was killed not long ago, but not by me. 

| Are there wild deer here? Surely there 
are. Within a mile of our hotel, they can 

| be seen any day at sundown. 

| How about trout fishing? Trout are 

| being caught on certain days and under 

| certain conditions. 

‘Father,’ said the boy, ‘‘the fish are 

| biting in the river.”’ 
| ‘Keep at work, my boy, and the fish 
| wont bite you.” 

Before the panic of 1873, Jay Cook, 
whose failure caused the great panic, was 
| in the habit of coming to Cascade Lakes to 
| rest and fish. A veteran hotel man says 
| that Jay Cook usually had with him a 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in +}; 
partment and no type larger than G-point. The a 
three words only to be printed in capital Jett. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one w > 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion, pe 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue, W, 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this tate 
Cash must accompany every ay Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pr ey 
ous to the month in which the advertisement 7 
to appear. od 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER, 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N y 


——————, 


HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Splendid income assured right man to act ag +g 
representative after learning our business thoroughly 
by mail. Former experience unnecessary, Al] y 
require is honesty, ability, ambition and Willingness 
to learn a lucrative business, © solicitin _ 
traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity _ 
man in your section tc get into a big paying busin 
without capital and become independent for lif 
Write at once for full particulars. Address B R 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
agg +. peed L638 Marden Building, Washing. 
ton, D. C. : 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—75 tons sheltered, unleached hard 
wood ashes. H. E. Kern, 1546 Broadway. Gr, 
Rapids, Mich. roadway, Grand 


SPECIAL THIRTY DAY OFFER—Hand and 
Electric Vacuum cleaners—Write today. Dept, F 
F. J. Bacon Co., Terryville, Conn. . re 


Dickey’s Old Reliable Eye Water cures 
strengthens weak eyes. Don’t hurt. 
Dickey Drug Company. Bristol, Tenn. 











Sore eyeg 
Mail 250, 





GINSENG—More money in growing ginseng 
roots than any other crop. Seeds and roots for sale 
Choate free. D.E, Baughey, Chambersburg, Pa, 

oute 1, ‘ 


A LABOR SAVER FOR MOTHER. The beater 
that whips eggs, cream, batter or any mixture you 
desire to beat and blend. Patented. Mailed for 
25e. Fine side line for agents. Mary EF. French 
Clyde, Ohio. . 























Scene in the Adirondack Mountains near Cascade Lakes P. O., Essex Cu., N. Y., where our C. A. 


Green spent his vacation. 








party of twelve or fifteen, and that he 
was partial to brook trout no longer than 
his finger. He ate these fingerlings, bones 
and all, twenty fish at a sitting. He 
objected to the passage of a law allowing 
only to be caught trout over six inches 
long, saying that large trout were not 
fit to eat. 

I was here forty years ago. Things are 
much the same now. I find ‘‘sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks’ and 
a song bird in every clump of bushes. 
One day a wild partridge crossed my path, 
and later a woodchuck. A porcupine was 
shot near our hotel. 

This is claimed to be the place where a 
man was found sitting on a rock by the 
roadside near his automobile. 

“What are you sitting there for, and 
why are you not thundering down the 
road at a mile a minute?”’ he was asked. 

“T have stopped here to enjoy the view 
of mountain and valley,’’ was the reply 
of the motorman, who was pronounced 
insane by the questioner and incarcerated. 

Here are rocks larger than Powers 
Block, which were old when Adam and 
Eve first ate fruitin the Garden of Eden. 
The breeze comes from over the tops of 
fifty miles of spruce and balsam forest. 
—C. A. Green. 

-__ (> 
Didn’t Know His Luck. 

An old gentleman who was in the habit 
of imbibing too freely, was sitting one day 
on the veranda of a village hotel at which 
he was a regular boarder. When dinner 
was ready, the dinner bell, a large one, 
such as are used on the farms, began to 
ring. A large dog happened to be passing 
by just then, and hearing the bell, he 
stopped and raised his head as high as he 
could and howled nervously until the bell 
ceasedringing. Theold gentlemanlooked 
at the dog a moment as if disgusted with 
the noise he was making, and then said: 

‘‘What are you howling about? You 
don’t havetoeathere.’’—Farm Magazine. 





FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers Jocate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


POULTRY AND FRUIT farms in the apple val- 
levs of Virginia, $10 to $30 an acre. ox 2266, 
Wachington, D. C 








80 acres, choice fruit location, Benzie Co., Mich. 
Within three miles of Lake Michigan. Hardw 
land. Two elegant springs. A choice property for 
fruit of all kinds and poultry. $35.00 per acre. 
$1000 cash. Murray Acklin, Beulah, Mich. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS THROUGHOUT !7 
STATES; one to 1000 acres, $10 to $50 an acre; 
live stock, tools and crops often included _to settle 
estates quickly. Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue 
No. 35, free. . A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 
1233, 47 West 34th St., New York. 














REAL ESTATE WANTED 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, 00 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 




















Easy money gathering ferns, flowers, roots and 
herbs; we start you. Samples and information free. 
Botanical Bureau, 3 Columbus & Redfield, New 

aven, Conn. ‘ 


Old Coins Wanted. $7.75 paid for the rare 1853 
quarter, $20.00 for half dollar. Keep money date¢ 
before 1890 and send 10 cents for new coin value 
b ok. A. H. Kraus, 287 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 








BUY NO BARREL CAPS until you get a sample 
of the APPCO SHIPSAFE cap. The deep, “lose 
corrugations make them much better for either top 
or bottom. Write for sample stating about ho 4 
many you will use. American Paper Products Com 
pany, 300 Bremen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


—<$—<—— 








NURSERY STOCK 


. - Beal 
Raise Goldes, dvice 





Grow $3,000 as a side line. 
Sure crop. No hazard. Rising market. 
for stamp. C. 8. Dodge, Albany, Wisc. 
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Raspberries a Valuable and Profit- 
able Crop. 
The first year of my occupancy of 
Grecn’s Fruit Farm I started a small 
plantation of black and red raspberries 
as well as the other hardy small and large 
fruits. I discovered that I could produce 
the black cap raspberries at less expense 
than the red raspberries, and therefore 
could sellthem more readily at the begin- 
ning of my fruit growing enterprise. It 
costs less pod the black cap raspberries 
than the red. The black caps seem to 
have more substance than the red and 
therefore are more economical food for 
people of moderate means. 

I recall vividly my experience in selling 
the first red raspberries that I was able 
to produce. As they were of high culture 
and the plantation was new, the Cuth- 
berts I offered were of large size and re- 
markably attractive in shape and color. 
I did not have many of vhem when I 
began to sell at the farmer’s homes. The 
first place I stopped was at one of the 
largest and most fertile farms in Monroe 
county and the house was almost a palace. 
I had no doubt of making a sale here of 
my beautiful fruit. In response to my 
ring at the door bell a ladylike woman 
appeared. I extended a basket of my 
beautiful berries. The lady looked at 
them with longing eyes and in a voice 
which almost trembled inquired, ‘‘What 
is the price?”’ 

“The price is 12 cents a quart,’’ I re- 

lied. 

BNO, I will not buy any today,” was 
her reply. 

But I knew that this lady wanted those 
berries and that she had not seen such 
berries in all her life: Not long after this 
the farm was sold under foreclosure of 
mortgage. Here is the explanation why 
this lady did not buy red raspberries at 
12 cents a quart. She was not able to do 
$0. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE RED RASPBERRY. 


The red raspberry differs greatly in 
character from the black cap raspberry. 
While the black cap is propagated from 
tips, the ends of the canes when buried 
taking root and forming the new plant, 
the red raspberry propagates from suckers 
that spring up from the roots of the parent 
plant. With some varieties, especially 
the Cuthbert, these suckers are thrown up 
so freely as to interfere with the produc- 
tiveness of the parent plants making it 
necessary for the plantation to be renewed 
after it has borne fruit two or three years. 
Other varieties, like the Loudon and 
Syracuse, are less inclined to send out suck- 
er plants and therefore remain in fruit 
much longer than Cuthbert. But any 
variety may be kept in fruit for many 
years if the young suckers when they first 
appear are clipped off with a hoe the same 
as weeds, but this work must be done each 
week. 

The average red raspberry is not quite 
so hardy as the black cap raspberry, but 
the Cuthbert, Marlboro, Ruby, Herbert 
and Syracuse have proved fairly hardy 
and almost as hardy as the black in West- 
ern New York. 


The fruiting canes of the red raspberry 
are not so wide spreading and thorny as 
the black cap, therefore it is not neces- 
sary to plant the red raspberry quite so 
far apart as the black cap, but it is well 
to give all the small fruits plenty of room. 
In most instances raspberries, blackber- 
ries and currants are planted too closely 
in the row and between the rows. I 
favor planting the red raspberry 4 feet 
apart between the rows and 3 and one-half 
feet in the rows, so that the plantation 
may be cultivated both ways. The 
cultivation should not be deep. Many 

lantations of both red and black rasp- 
forties are seriously injured by deep culti- 
vation,.and the same is true of currants, 
gooseberries and blackberries. 











A bevy of fruit pickers in a field of raspberries. 





But this was a discouragement to me 
as I did not know the circumstances of 
the lady to whom I offered the berries 
andmy heart sank. After visiting several 
other farmers’ homes and not being able 
to sell these red raspberries, I drove to a 
neighboring village and left them with 
the grocer, who notified me soon after to 
bring on more of the fruit, for he found 
there was a good demand for it. Later on 
my farmer patrons bought red raspber- 
nes more freely. I learned then that they 
had but little knowledge of red rasp- 
berries and had to learn of their value. 
_The price as compared with strawber- 
ties seemed high, but they soon learned 
that a quart of solid red raspberries was 
equal to three quarts of strawberries 
with the hulls on. Red raspberries are 
more substantial than strawberries. No 
one can eat so many red raspberries as 
strawberries. 

While there are many named black 
tap raspberries they are all much alike, 
there being but little difference in the 
date of ripening or in the size and quality 
of those offered at the present date. The 
first black cap raspberry to attract at- 
tention was the Doolittle, a jet black 
variety. Later came the Gregg, which 
was of large size covered with a whitish 
bloom. The Gregg was a great success 
ora few years. It was extensively ad- 
vertised and planted and there was diffi- 
culty in getting enough plants to supply 
the demand, but later it was discovered 
that the Gregg was not very hardy, 
therefore its cultivation has been leeoaks 
given up. Of later years we have the 
Kansas and Plum Farmer, both produc- 
tive and hardy. 

That the black cap raspberry may be 
easily produced is evinced by the fact 
that in early days it was found growing 
on almost every wild fence corner and in 
every new clearing of the woodlands where 
it bore profusely. , 

ere are few fruits more easily grown 
and more desirable for family use than 
the black cap raspberry. 


PRUNING. 


It is not necessary to prune the red | { 
raspberry during the summer’s growth, \t 


but the following winter or spring the ends 
of the canes should be cut off so that they 
will be self-supporting, leaving the canes 
three to four feet high. In field culti- 
vation no supports are given, but in the 
garden often two stakes are firmly driven 
into each end of each row and a wire on 
each side of these stakes drawn tightly 
supports the canes. Or the canes can be 
supported by a wire fence three to four 
feet high. Of the black cap raspberry 
we cut baek simply the tip ends of the new 
shoot early in July or when it reaches the | 
height of about three feet. This pre- 
vents the bush from growing too tall and 
makes it self-supporting. 

The Louden red raspberry attracted 
wide attention in its day. It originated 
with F. W. Louden of Janesville, Wis., 
and was introduced by Green’s Nursery 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. It is one 
of the hardiest of all the red raspberries, 
is of large size, beautiful, bright color 
and of superior quality. Its serious de- 
fect was that its roots became attacked 
with root gall, which was a serious affair 
and cut short the popularity of this 
marvelous variety. 

The newer varieties since the Louden | 
are the Ruby and Herbert, which appear 
to be valuable, and the Syracuse, one of 
the largest of the hardy varieties, which 
possesses beautiful color and _ highest 
quality. 

THE PURPLE VARIETIES. 

Another class of raspberries, supposed | 
by some to be crosses between red and 
black raspberries, are the purple berries 
so-called, the earliest of which I can re- 
member being the Philadelphia, which 
was marvelously productive. Later the 
writer discovered Shaffer's Colossal rasp- 
berry growing not far from his home near 
the Genesee river. On seeing this rasp- 
berry I pronounced it the largest berry in 
the world, as doubtless it was at that | 
date. The Shaffer was also wonderfully 
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productive and of superior quality, but 
its color was a dingy red or purple, there- 
fore it would not sell so readily in the 
market until the consumer had tested 
its quality, after which it must ever be 
a favorite. Later came the Columbian, 
which is similar to the Shaffer in color, 
vigor and marvelous yield, but is not 
quite equal to the Shaffer in quality. 
Mr. E. P. Powell, the eminent fruit grower, 
de he prefers the Shaffer to the Colum- 
ian. 

In selling raspberries do not fail to call 
the attention of purchasers to the fact 
that a quart of raspberries is far more 
substantial and satisfying than a quart of 
strawberries, or than two or three quarts 
of strawberries, and that it costs more to 
grow a quart of raspberries and to pick 
them than it does to grow and pick straw- 
berries. Both red and black raspberries 
should always be marketed in pint meas- 
ures, but usually the black raspberries 
are marketed in quarts and the reds in 
pints. But there are many purchasers 
who will buy a pint of raspberries at 6 
cents, when they would not buy a quart 
measure at 12 cents. They seem to 





think they get more value from the pint 
measure than they do from the quart. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we used to sell 
the black cap raspberries at 6 cents a 
quart and the red from 8 cents to 12 cents, 
but of late years we get 7 to 8 cents for 
the black caps and 12 cents for the red, 
which indicates that the prices of small 
fruits are advancing.—C. A. Green. 

A Friend Wanted.—It is a pretty lone- 
some sort of a world without friends,—a 
trackless, treeless sort of a journey that 
parches and shrivels up the heart. 

Some men have to die before they make 
friends, but it is better to have a few, just 
a few, while we are here than to have so 
many after we are gone. It is better 
to have a single little flower to cheer us in 
life than to have our friends send bou- 
quets afterward when all their sweetness 
is so soured by sorrow. 

But wherever you come across it, pluck 
it, and hold it close to your heart—it will 
blossom and lend its sweetness to your 
life and brighten the way.—Homespun 
Essays, Published by the Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company. 
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3 Fruit 


(8 with one of these knives. 


| The New Orange and 


All of that sticky feeling is gone when you eat an orange ; ‘4 
With a set of these knivesinthe home f 





Knife i 


you can treat your guests 
to oranges without making 


them wish they hadn’t ina 
come. These special orange | ; 

: ; Ce) 
and fruit knives are forged 7% 
from one piece of solid steel x 
and are carefully ground € 
and tempered. First 


covered with a coat of pure & 
copper and then with the 


ty 
best pennyweight standard ON 
plate of pure silver war- a 
ranted. eS 
? : The complete set of six beautiful fruit knives are packed in \ 
\ y a satin lined case, making a handsome article for the sideboard em 
O) ee : : S, 
BS} and a valuable addition to the home equipment. The simple but &% 
: q p 
€ very effective little cutting point on the back enables one to re- e 
A.J = 7 e A.J 
AX) move the peel from the orange or similar fruit without punctur- /Ay 
sf ing the inner skin or soiling your fingers. A set of these orange FY 
and fruit knives ought to be in every home. pis 


How to Get the Complete Set ies 


Send us ten new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for 
A-{ one year at thirty-five cents each; or send us three new sub- KA 


a scribers for five years at $1.00 each, and we will send you a com- = 
(4 plete set in a handsome case all charges prepaid to your door. [4 
Isa This number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower can be ob- € 
(Sas tained in any neighborhood with very litile effort. Why not i} 
(3 start out at once and get your friends to subscribe to the best ( } 
K-) fruit paper in America and secure free for your own use a 2 
a complete set of these handsome and valuable fruit knives. 
@) Do it now and be the first one in your community to secure [4) 
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love of music is 
born in every one 
of us and there’s 
nothing to satisfy 
it like the 


Victor 


Hear the Victor today at 
the nearest Victor dealer’s. 
If you don’t know who he 
is write us and we Il tell you. 
Write anyway for complete 
catalogs of the Victor ($10 
to $100) and Victor-Victro- 
la ($15to$200). Easy terms 
can be arranged with your 
dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Hth and Cooper Sts. 
amden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 

Always use 
Victor Records 
played with 
Victor Needles 
—there is no 
ether way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


AGENTS A BIG SELLER 
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CHECK == G 
Demonstrate and SSF 
sale is made. Stops DEMAND 
the bang and saves, EASY SALES. BIG PROFITS 
the door. Dozen can -J Demonstrating sample free 
be carried in pocket » to workers. rite at once. 


THOMAS MFG. Co., 9570 Barny St., wayton, O. 


SPRAY 
HOSE 
Belting and Pulleys 


Write us DIRECT and get in- 
formation and prices on sizes 
you need. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 60., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The healthier the tree, the 
APPLE better the fruit. The longer 
trees are sprayed with 
GROWING “scatecipe” the more 
beautiful, healthfu 1 and 
fruitful they become. “SCALECIDE” is the 
acknowledged leader of all solubie oils—the only one 
containing distinct fungicidal properties. ‘SCA LE- 
CIDE” will positively kill all soft-bodied sucking in- 
sects withoutinjury to thetree. Let us prove these 
statements. Send today for free booklet “SCA LE- 
CIDE—the Tree Saver.” Address B. G. PRAT? 
CO., Mfg, Chemists, 50 Church St., N. Y. City. 


Plant GREEN’S ¢ 
TREES, SHRUBS, § 
PLANTS and VINES © 


For over thirty-three years people with discriiminat- 
ing tastes have been relyiig on Green to offer sug- 
gestions for pretty lawns and gardens through his 
annual catalog. 


Reasons for Buying of Green 
His trees, plants, vines dnd shrubs are of high qual- 
ity and truetoname. You save half of your money 
by buying direct of Green. Green’s products are 
northern grown, hardy, and free from scale. Green 
has a national reputation tor fair dealing. 

Send for GREEN’S 1912 CATALOG. If you send now, 
at once, you will also get Green’s Book—‘‘Thirty Years 
with Fruits and Flowers’’—FREE. 

Established 33 years. Capital $100,000 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91 Rochester, N.Y. 





























Gather Apples, Peaches, 
etc. as carefully as by hand 


with less work. Saves 
FRUI climbing ladder. No fruit out 
of reach. No wire toinjure 


fruit or tangle in branchcs. 
Fruit drops into cloth bag, 
which can be filled before low- 
ering. Price complete except 
ndle (a fish pole will 

tage paid Your 





cular sent on request. 
dress F.D. KEES Mfg. Co., 
Box 800, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA. 












Write us to- 


Get the Best day for our 


remarkable offer on 


Monarch Hydraulic “a i 





Cider Press 
—allsizes—guaranteed @ 
strength and capacity. 
Also Gasolineand Steam —f 
ENGINES, Threshers, ‘J 
Saw Mills. 


MONARCH MCHY. CU.,695 Hudson Terminal, New York 
Q5 and Upward 
AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 
Easy running. "Kasily cleaned. 


Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsomefree catalog. Address 


SEPARATOR CO. sainerioce.n. y. 
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Letters From the People. 


‘*Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 











Our California Letter. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Please find 
herewith fifty cents to renew my subscrip- 
tion. I knew my time was up at the end of 
the year but I have been careless about 
renewing. Although I am passed 89 years 
of age, it seems like an old friend. I 
much enjoyed in arecent number, a picture 
of that dear old Genesee River on whose 
waters I have passed many happy days. 


|In my boyhood days there were large 


River Boats that made regular trips be- 
tween Geneseo, and Rochester. Father 
allowed me occasionally to make a trip 
with Captain Dale who commanded one 
of these Boats and who was a great friend 
of Father’s. The Captain would take 
me wherever he went about the city which 
was but little more than a good sized 
country village at that time, but which 
afforded me great pleasure. How oft 
I have carried home a good string of fish 
caught in that grand river. After an 
absence of 64 years, I went back there 
three years ago this Jure to reviewmy old 
camping ground. The everlasting river 
was there, the old wooden bridge that 
spans the river at Geneseo was there. 
‘the village was there with but little 
change. They had torn down two large 
brick buildings up on the hill above the 
town formerly used for _ high-school. 
But the people that occupied homes when 
I was there at school were all laid away 
where I read many names in the lonely 
cemetery. 

California is having a warm wave of real 
summer weather. Mercury ranging from 
70 in morning up to 90 in shade. The 
prospect for grain is generally good. 
The fruit crop in this section is abundant. 
The cherry crop is mostly gathered. 
Prices have been satisfactory. Early 
peaches will bein market, about the 10th. 
I picked a few of what is known here as 
early May today. They will be better 
next week. Grapes are promising a 
large yield. Haying is about done ex- 
cept Alfalfa which affords from 4 to 6 
crops. I have been one of your subscrib- 
ers nearly forty years.—Robert Davis, 
California. 





——o 


Horse-Fly Remedy. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I would 
like to tell other farmers my way of 
keeping the nit-fly away from the horses 
when working. I suppose all have seen 
the nit-fly. It looks something like a 
honey-bee and stings the horse under the 
throat causing the latter to stamp and 
paw. I cut a square of quano bag about 
15 inches square and sew strong strings 
to the four corners, tieing two of them 
to the bridle and the other two around 
the horses neck letting the cloth come 
close up under the throat just where the 
head joins on to the neck. I have never 
had any trouble with my horses since 
trying this simple plan. The nit-fly 
comes about the middle of the summer and 
unless something is done the horse is so 
tormented it can’t do good work.—An old 
Farmer. 





——o 


The Texas Way of Cultivating 
Strawberries. 
By Chas. Sexton, Texas. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—There 
are two principal ways of cultivating 
strawberries. And the way of cultiva- 
tion depends a great deal upon the method 
of planting. 

The two common methods of planting 





| 


are the hill row and the matted row. 
Where the vines are kept in hills and 


|not allowed to run together, there will 








not be quite so many berries, but are 
larger in size, and the most of us prefer 
this method on account of being able to 
raise better berries. 

The hill methcd makes it possible that 
the sun may reach all the berries and of 
course this is necessary if you would 
have the plants colored up properly. 
If it is desired to cultivate them both 
ways with the plow, set the plants three 
feet each way. But if you do not care 
for this they are usually set 2 feet apart 
in four feet rows. In order to have the 
plant used for food production keep all 
runners cut off. Keep weeds down at all 
times. 

After the last picking if the plants have 
been mulched with straw or hay remove 
it and give acultivation, shallow however, 
and continue this cultivation while active 
growth lasts. 

After the cultivation, cover the ground 
with straw, that is if you intend to keep 


up mulching, this keeps down weeds, but’ 


it is a task. Mulching also protects the 
vines from cold to a great extent, keeps 


the ground more moist, and the berries 
stay clean, pine straw or hay serve this 
purpose better than other things. 

The mulch should be removed immedi- 
ately after the crop is gathered and the 
plants thoroughly cultivated until the 
active growth ceases, and then the mulch 


‘applied again, in this way there is not 


so much cultivation to be done. 

In the matted rowsystem the row should 
be almost four feet wide, with a vacancy 
of 16 or 18 inches between each row., The 
four foot bed should be only a few inches 
above the level. 

Set three rows of plants on top of these 
beds 18 inches apart. With this system 
you can only plow the eighteen inch 
space between the beds either by hand or 
with a hoe. 

You will get more berries this way but 
they will be smaller. 

There will not be but a very few runners 
to grow on top of these beds after the first 
year and the dense growth will aid in 
conserving moisture and keeping down 
weeds. 

Never let any of the runners take root 
between the beds, keep them cut out. 

The continuous row system is almost the 
same as the hill system excepting the sets 
are not planted in checks, therefore there 
is more hoeing to be done and the runners 
grow on top of the beds. Give shallow 
cultivation before the weeds come and 
keep all middles clean at all times. 

0 
Green’s Tartarian Cherry. 

The Green’s Tartarian cherry I am test- 
ing now as compared with the fruit on 
young trees of the ordinary Black Tar- 
tarian. I find that Green’s Tartarian 
ripens earlier by nearly a week; the fruit 
is larger, keeps longer and with less in- 
clination to rot. It is serrated on one 
side, that is on Green’s Tartarian there 
is a little valley running through the side 
of each cherry which does not occur in 
the ordinary Black Tartarian growing 
on young trees. Green’s Tartarian is 
more like the old Black Heart. What has 
become of the old Black Heart? Green’s 
Tartarian has not missed a crop here for 
eighteen years, since I have been here.— 
Subscriber. 





———0 
Western Fruit Experience. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Thisis the 
best fruit country on earth. Many people 
of limited means are dazzled by the al- 
luring stories of great wealth produced 
here by raising red apples and the fortune 
made by raising prunes. While many of 
these stories are more or less true, the 
ordinary eastern man, coming here with 
small means, runs against what he con- 
siders fabulous land prices, and concludes 
that with his limited means he had better 
not have come. But let him stop and 
consider that these best fruit farms have 
been cut out of an immense forest, that 
it costs a hundred dollars per acre or more, 
to clear the land, that a crop or two of 
potatoes must be planted to get the 
pitch and wood out of the soil, and that 
it takes lots of hard work to free it from 
ferns and small roots. Then consider 
the cost of trees for setting out a prune 
orchard, the cost of cultivating this 
orchard for at least five years before he 
gets a prune, then one or two years more 
before there is a paying crop, then an 
expense of about $3,000 for a prune dryer, 
and also the cost of a house and barn. 
These items count up and look big to a 
man unreasonably expecting to get them 
all for about $2,500, including twenty 
acres of land, which he thought could 
be bought for a song. 

Perhaps I can give a better illustration 
from my own experience. I have forty 
acres near a railroad and a good town. 
Twenty acres of it are set to prunes, now 
about fifteen years old. Last year I sold 
one carload, twenty tons, of dried prunes 
at New York, for which I received $3,200. 
The balance I sold on my dryer floor for 
$1,256, making $4,456 for the prunes on 
twenty acres. The other twenty acres 
of my farm is in apples, English walnuts 
and other fruits that pay a handsome 
profit. $25,000 for my farm seems fabu- 
lous to an eastern farmer, but when a 
farm pays $200 per acre isn’t it better than 
a 160 acre farm that pays $20.00 an acre? 

I do not think that the western climate 
is exaggerated, and when I think of the 
stone fences I helped build in New York 
state when a boy and the cold long winters 
there, I must say that I am glad I am here. 
We read Green’s Fruit Grower just the 
same out here, and while perhaps we can 
raise larger apples, and can skunk you 
eastern people to death in packing them, 
and tell a bigger story about their beauty 
than you dare tell, yet I believe a Genesee 
Valley apple beats us to a finish on quality 
and flavor. But we get bigger money 
because we can tell a bigger newspaper 
yarn than you can. I could tell you how 
we do it, but not today.—R. L. Austin, 
Washington. 

——o 
Old Age and Fun. 

Charles A. Green, Esq.:—Very likely 
there have been mornings when you have 
said to yourself ‘‘Why the dickens don’t 








I go to bed at a decent hour?” And no 
doubt there are evenings when you wonder 
why you do not enjoy things just as you 
used to. At such times I fancy you ma 
solace yourself with the moth-eaten faj_ 
lacy that, ‘‘As a man grows older he 
shouldn’t expect to get the same fun out 
of life that he did in his earlier years » 
Poor old exploded idea! ee 

I, for one, am glad that it is an exploded 
idea. A man should be a good bit older 
than you are before the keen edge of en. 
joyment is dulled. I do not mean to gq 
that there’s no limit to the liberties 2 
man can safely take with his bodily mg. 
chine. But I do mean to say that to the 
man whose physical condition is what jt 
should be, such things as indigestion 
headache, liver and kidney troubles 
rheumatism, gout, obesity, nervousness. 
insomnia, and other common ills are 
unknown. 

For years my time has been devoted to 
the study of just one thing—THE RELA. 
TION OF EXERCISE TO HEALTH, | 
do not refer to the usual gymnasium 
“stunts” but to scientific physiological 
exercise carefully studied out for each 
individual case.—J. E. T. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: I have ever held 
that fun should not end with youth, that 
old age should be full of enjoyment. [py 
order to get innocent fun in old age we 
must keep up youthful sports. My 
games are golf in summer and billiards 
in winter. I get lots of fun and enjoy- 
ment out of these games. Then I am 
devoted to art, paintings, music and the 
drama, also to literature. 

Oo--— 
From the Bean Patch. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: C. A. Green 
is certainly to blame for my present con- 
dition. I have had to give up a good 
modern house in a large city for a dozen 
acres of land twelve miles away. I tried 
it last year and went back to the city in 
the fall for a change, but now the rest of 
the inmates of The Bean Patch refuse to 
go, or rather they like the Bean Patch 
without any improvements better than 
city life, and this is largely due to their 
being readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Therefore I am going to ask you to change 
the address of the best fruit paper from 
A. L. Bean, Minneapolis, Minn., to the 
Bean Patch, Hennepin Co., Minn. 

In my new quarters I will try to make 
others acquainted with your valuable 
paper, and if you will send me a few extra 
copies I will try to make them a part of 
the great army of readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. I cannot give. them my Fruit 
Growers for I have a file of many years. 
—The Bean Patch, Hennepin Co., Minn. 

——-—-0 

Old Strawberry Bed.—I have got a large 
patch of strawberries, a last-years’ bed, 
which did quite well last year, but is look- 
ing much better this year in away. They 
are heavily set with berries now. Can 
you tell me what to do soas to have them 
grow large. Being so many I am afraid 
they will not be large unless they are 
nursed in some way. I have sown some 
nitrate of soda on them already, now if I 
dare put something on them for noyrish- 
ment please let me know how much, and 
when to put it on, as the patch is matted 
so with plants I expect several thousand 
quarts in case they get any size.—Mrs. 
HH. SB. N.Y. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: The best thing 
that can be done with an old strawberry 
bed like yours, where the ground is al- 
most entirely covered with plants, as I 
assume yours is, is to turn on a free supply 
of water at least once a weekif theres no 
heavy rainfall from the time the berries 
set until the berry crop is harvested. 
But this may not be possible with you 
unless your bed is very small. A little 
watering will not help much. The ground 
should be thoroughly saturated. 

You have done well to use nitrate of 
soda, but should be careful in its applica- 
tion, as nitrate of soda may burn the 
leaves, especially if the leaves are moist 
when it is applied. You cannot expect 
to get as large berries from an old bed 
bearing the second year as from a new 
bed the first year it bears fruit, but if you 
have frequent showers it is possible that 
you may secure even a larger crop this 
year than last year. I have seen beautiful 
large strawberries picked from beds 
which there was much grass and weeds, 
but this result could not be secured dur- 
ing a very dry season. Not much can be 
gained by hoeing or cultivating an 0 
strawberry bed after the blossoming 
period. 


— O—— — 

Early Cherries.—The first box of cher- 

ries of this year’s crop was sent from 

Suisun on April 20 to Chicago. The 

fruit was grown in Green Valley and the 

shipment was the e4rliest of any previous 
year recorded. 














eh faa at ae, i 

““How I Made the Old Farm Pay” is the 
title of an illustrated booklet of sixty- 
four pages, giving the experience of C. 4 
Green in starting and managing 4 fruit 
farm. Price postpaid twenty-five cents. 
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Three Girls and a Strawberry Bed. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Per- 
haps you would like to publish in 
Greens’ Fruit Grower the experience of 
three girls. Our father owned a beautiful 
farm fourteen miles southwest of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He was well to do and gave 
us girls a liberal education. We had a 
ood housemaid and our services were 
not largely required in housework, thus 
after our schooldays were over we looked 
around for something to do. We had 
horses and carriages, croquet and our 
church relations, but this did not entirely 
satisfy us, therefore we put our heads 
together in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of some kind of real work. 

I suggested growing small fruits, there- 
fore we went to the nearest village and 
inquired of the grocerymen there what 
the opportunities were for selling the 
various fruits and inquired which would 
sell best and which would seem to be the 
most proutable. The grocers said that 
strawberries being the earliest of all 
fruits, were one of the most salable, 
but as to the profit of strawberry growing 
they could not give any definite informa- 
tion. There is something about the 
strawberry that has ever interested us 
girls. It is the most poetic of all fruits 
as well as one of the most beautiful, 
therefore we voted to begin strawberry 
culture. : 

My father consented to our selecting 
any portion of the farm we might think 
most favorable for planting the straw- 
berries. We selected a field on which 
potatoes had been grown the previous 
season, Which was in fine tilt and free 
from weeds and grass. It was neither a 
light sandy soil nor a heavy clay soil, 
but composite soil partly sand and partly 
clay, a soil that did not harden, bake or 
crack after heavy rains and which was 
easily cultivated. 





neighboring friends. At this date there 
was a matted row of plants a foot wide, 
leaving a moderate space between the 
rows for walking or picking. As winter 
approached we covered the plants with 
a slight dressing of strawy stable manure, 
and for months after that while the winter 
storms were blowing outside dreamed of 
the harvest which was to come next June. 

When the growing season began the fol- 
lowing spring, we found that the manure 
which we had spread upon the plants 
contained seeds of weeds and grass, there- 
fore we had to go over the rows, picking 
these out with our fingers and hoeing 
lightly between therows. We were told 
not to hoe or cultivate deeply among straw- 
berries in the spring the season they 
were to bear fruit, as by deep cultivation 
many of the roots would be destroyed 
and the crop would be lessened. 

We were almost delirious with joy when 
the berry patch was in full blossom, also 
later on when the first berries began to 
turn red. Then it occurred to us that we 
were unprepared for marketing as we had 
no baskets or crates, therefore we set off 
with Old Bill horse for the nearby nursery 
where we purchased the plants, the owner 
of which sold us a supply of crates, berry 
baskets and picking stands. y 

It is surprising how quickly the straw- 
berry crop comes on after the first berries 
ripen, So we were soon hunting around the 
neighborhood for pickers. We sometimes 
found it necessary to send out a wagon some 
distance, in which to bring in pickers who 
would not otherwise come so far. 

It is well that there were three of us 
girls, for we found that we were all kept 
busy during the strawberry harvest. 
One of us occupied her time in looking 
after the pickers to see that they picked 
the berries clean, that they did not put 
in leaves or other rubbish with the fruit, 
and that the pickers did not wander from 











As early in the spring as the soil was dry the rows that were assigned to them. 
Sometimes a picker would bring with him 
a brother or sister who was not old enough 
to know that stepping on aripe strawberry 
would not benefit its appearance. Some- 
times there were pickers who ate more 
strawberries than they placed in the 
baskets. 
my experience with berry pickers and 
assure you that it is no joke managing 
them. 


enough to work we fitted it carefully by 
ordinary plowing and harrowing and 
marked it out with a corn marker, the 
rows being four feet apart. The land 
occupied was about one-fourth of an acre. 
As we had no experience in growing this 
fruit, it occurred to us that it would be 
well to start in a moderate manner rather 
than to cover a large extent of land the 
first season. Having everything in readi- 
hess, we three girls hitched up our favorite 
horse and drove to a nearby nursery and 
secured the necessary strawberry plants. 
We had no experience as to varieties but 
had confidence in the integrity of the 
turseryman and we found later that his 
judgment regarding varieties was good, 
for the varieties he sold us were vigorous 
and productive. 

We planted these strawberries with our 
own hands. We decided from the first 
not to bother our father or his men with 
the strawberry patch, for we knew they 
ad other pressing work to look after. 
Planting strawberries is back-aching work. 
We found that we could not endure the 
strain all day long. After a few hours 
Planting in the morning we retired for 
test and made another attack in the 
afternoon, beginning at three o'clock. 

¢ plants were kept packed in moss in a 
trate, twenty-five at a time being taken 
out and placed with roots downwards in a 
pail containing a few inches of water, 
Which kept the roots moist while the 
faves were not dampened. In this we 
followed the advice of the nurseryman who 
totd us that many strawberry plants weré 
Weakened, if not destroyed, by being 
¢xposed to the sun and wind during plant- 
Ing. We had excellent success, nearly all 
of the plants living. 


we hoeing and cultivating did not 
ay us much, but when it came to 
ene out the grass and weeds between 
we plants where the hoe could not reach, 
® found the work wearisome and there 
Was considerable of this work to do. 
ocd the approach of winter our straw- 
etry patch presented an attractive ap- 


Pearance and we took great pride in show- 
to members of our family and to our 





the pickers when they came in beneath a 
big shady tree with their trays of picked 
berries, placed them in crates and gave 
out tickets to the pickers, showing how 
many quarts each had picked. 
girl was dispatched to the villages with 
a horse and wagon to sell the fruit. 


more skill in sorting and packing fruit 
than any man. 
I can say that we received many compli- 
ments for the appearance of our berries 
on the market, thus they sold at profitable 
prices. 
acre strawberry patch over one hundred 
dollars worth of fruit. 


dollars was all the 
growing our fruit, 
work and felt that we were not living in 
vain. 
better off for our having supplied many 
see with such delicious and healthful 


to plant strawberries upon their home 
farms where they could have an abund- 
ant supply of their own growing day by 
day.—M. 58. B., N.Y. 


truth about anybody unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


takes something less ephemeral to push 
it along. 


broken promises and wasted opportunities. 





The Happy Hunting Ground. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Moses Gilmore. 


Let me go to the home that is far distant 
west 

To the scenes of my own that I love best. 

Where the tall cedars grow, and the bright 
waters flow, 

Where my parents will greet me. White 
man, let me go. 

Let me on to the hills and valley far 

Where oft I have breathed the pure moun- 


tain air. 

And there through the forests with arrow 
and bow 

I have chased the wild deer. Oh there 
let me go. 





Oo—-—- 
Oyster-Shell Bark-Louse. 
When the Oyster-shell Bark-louse be- 
come numerous on orchard trees, it is an 
indication of an unhealthy condition, 
says Farm Stock Journal. A_ strong, 
vigorous tree is rarely affected by the 
attacks of these insects, but when the tree 
becomes puny and lacks vitality the scales 
will develop in great numbers and drain 
the already feeble life of the tree. We 
predict that the orchard needs thorough 
cultivation and fertilization; at least it 
needs more fertilizer where it can be 
readily taken up by the roots and thus 








invigorate the trees. During the winter 
time the trees should be scrubbed with 
lye from wood ashes. Use an old short- 
handled broom for a@ scrubbing brush 
and, in addition, when the trees are dor- 
mant, apply the lime-sulphur spray. In 
early summer spray with kerosene emul- 
sion. 

To prepare the emulsion, dissolve one 
pound hard laundry soap in one gallon of 
water. If the water is hard, add a little 
salsoda to soften it. Put two gallons of 
kerosene in a warm place so that it will 
heat without danger to about room heat, 
or a little warmer. When the soap is 
dissolved, add the kerosene and agitate 
violently for five or ten minutes. This 
agitation is best accomplished with a 
small force pump with which the mixture 
may be churned into itself, thus ensuring 
a thorough emulsicn. A good emulsion 
should be thick and creamy and of uni- 
form consistency. No free kerosene should 
separate out on standirg. The mixture 
may be diluted and uscd at once, or the 
stock solution may be kept for some time. 
When cold it curdles like sour milk, and 
should be diluted with three or four times 
its volume of hot water, before diluting 
with cold water to spraying strength. 
The strength to use depends upon the 
plant to be sprayed. Use one gallon of 
the stock solution to form 10 to 20 gallons 
of water. 
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I could tell you a lot about 


Another of us three girls looked after 


The third 


It has been said that a girl has naturally 


However this may be, 


We sold from our quarter of an 


Please do not consider that this hundred 
ay we received for 
or we enjoyed our 


We were sure that the world was 


erries, and had perhaps induced others 


———-0-—--———- 
If you would be popular, never tell the 





Love makes the world go round, but it 





The world is a great, big junk heap of 


N. Y. Times. 
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more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun. 


price of 35 cents. 
keep the extra five cents for money order or postage if you like. 
you the complete Telescope all charges paid. Do it today while the special offer 
lasts. -Address 


The New Excelsior Telescope 





SIRE te SIN Erk in TEER Re Ba 


WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 


This eye-piece is worth 


e 





RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instrument¢ 
into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. 
the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s FRruiIT GROWER readers. 

Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It 

enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes 

are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or 
dark lenses. 


It is conceded that 
A good 


This is a long, power- 


powerful Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
use. 


“9061 ‘Wwdy “yor 


They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 


powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. 
Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 
farmer should be without one. 
astonishing clearness. 


Objects 


HOW TO 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for GrEEN’s Fruit Grower at the special low 
Go out and get three new subscribers, send us only one dollar, 


Guaranteed by the maker. 


miles away are brought to view with 


GET IT 


woman or child can get three of their 


We will then send 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOW TO RIPEN TOMATOES. 
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Gro VV In good 
are a 
By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. _— 
Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the grai = 
University of Minnesota The 
This book covers the subject of Fruit | ratio1 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- It en 
cal manner. The great growth and wide the f 
specializing in fruit growing has led to e Tf 
the increase of troublesome pests. This ments 
subject is explained so carefully that a seldor 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize fore | 
the presence of these pests in their for- t ; 
mation and check their injuries by apply- the d 
ing the methods of extermination so for t 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- little 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” a io 
Each subject is treated in a most ex- » NOC 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit cob m 
growing is considered from a_ practical Earl 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and water 
methods outlined and discussed. halt a 
An abundance of new thought has been alt o 
crowded into these pages. Many special the gr: 
drawings and illustrations are used to give a 
At r 


more clearly explain the author’s meth- 


topics discussed 
comes 





ods. Among the many , 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- yi 


jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of eack chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


F Hy Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
« 300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























‘“WHY DON’T YOU TACKLE THE BIG GAME?” 

The above cartoon is a masterly one by Nelson Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. It calls attention to the acts of leading 
politicians in attempting to destroy bossism and demagogy, seemingly unconscious of the bigger bugaboo, high cost of living, 
represented by the mastodon or prehistoric elephant which is attempting to destroy the consumer. Bossism is an evil as now 
practiced in politics. Demagogy is a greater evil, but more serious than all these is the question of the high cost of living. 
But it can hardly be claimed that the cost of living has not received the attention of men in authority at Washington and 
elsewhere. The question remains: Can the cost of living be reduced? The answer is that the cost of living can be reduced 
if a larger number of people will return to farm life instead of flocking to the cities. In other words, we need more producers 
and less consumers. There are more lawyers, doctors, actors, artists and hangers on in cities who are out of employment 
than there should be. If all these classes would turn their attention to agriculture or fruit growing there would be a greater 
abundance of farm products and the cost of living would be reduced. But it must not be forgotten that gold, the measure of 

values, is being cheapened by new methods of mining. Here is a cause of high prices that cannot easily be conquered. 


| WILL MAKE You 
\ PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
4 today. No matter where you liveor what 
+ your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

# Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
# Representative of my Company in your town; 
? start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money &t once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
Capitai to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 47 Marden Buallding 
weshington, D. C. 
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Wire and Cut Worm Remedies. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Mr. Burson sent me 
Hydrate of lime. I have tested it. | 
tried it clear with about 6 wire worms. 
They lived about one hour and a half, also 
in two-thirds of Hydrate of lime and one 
of soil thoroughly mixed. They lived 
48 hours and were not dead then. Also 
tried in clear Paris green. They lived one 
hour. What effect would Paris green oF 
lime have on the soil? and what amount 
in proportion to an acre. There 18 4 





engage in any rascality, judge, yo’ better 
statue represent stick to de bench, whar yo’ am familiar.’’ 
Mrs. Browning—That is Psyche exe- —Zion’s Advocate.”’ 
cuted in terra cotta. i 0 
Mrs. Greening—Poor thing: They are Flattery either makes friends or breaks 
so barbarous in those South American them. 
countries.—Boston Transcript. 


SE AL ee Mrs. Greening And what does this 
ican Advertisers has ex- : 
amimed and certified to 

Reps: the circulation of this pub- 

lication, The figures of circulation 

contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


~ Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. N. Y. City - 


An impediment in the speech is worth 
two in the memory. 
—_— ——_0-—-——————— 
Land Frauds, Etc. 


‘Were you seasick crossing the ocean, 
Pat? 

“Qi was turrible sick comin’ over, but 
ualm did Oi hov goin’ back.”’ 


w~ 
~~ Nes 














— nivver a ‘ 

RAISING has made me thou-| ‘‘Really? How do you account for that?’ The Chief of the Bureau of Plant In- great difference between the wire worm 

IN FN sands of dollars on very little! «Sure and Oi nivver wint back, yure dustry, Dr. B. T. Galloway, has called and the cut worm. Cut worms work neat 
a oy 4 to the attention of the Secretary of the surface and mostly on plants that are 


t will do the same for you. | 
I'll teach you free and buy all you raise. Worth $6 a lb. now. | 
Yields about 5000 Ihs. to the acre. Write for my easy natural | 
method. T. H. Sutton, 825 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. | 


| WANT TO SAVE YOU 
$10TO $20 PER 100 
ON YOUR TREES 


Ihave no solicitors, no agents, 

no canvassers. My catalog is my 

only salesman. I have no heavy 

salesman’s expenses or commissions tc pay. 
All this saving is given to the customer. 








GREEN’S TREES 


Are known everywhere for their growing 
qualities. True to name, hardy, free from scale, 
bear most delicious fruits. 

Capital $100,000. 
You Get Best Trees Grown. 


Established 33 years. 


Honor.’’—Current Literature. ‘ 


The lady descended from a handsome 
automobile and entered the seed store. 

‘What have you in bulbs?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘I may wish to plant some 
jonquils and tulips.” 

‘‘Here is our floral catalogue, madam.”’ 

“Ah! And can you assure me that 
these blooms are all 1912 models?—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“T hear your new minister is very 
efficient.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘How about his wife? Is she doing 
anything to bring people to church?”’ 

“Indeed sheis! Wears a different gown 


Agriculture the increasing need for dis- 
seminating information which will be 
helpful to the thousands of city people 
and others who are being encouraged to 
put their savings into various land selling, 
orchard growing, crop producing propo- 
sitions. Owing to the extensive adver- 
tising propaganda, many people with 
little or no knowledge of agricultural 
matters are being led to invest’ money in 
projects which by no reasonable chance 
can ever be made to pay the profitsclaimed 
forthem. Secretary Wilson is very much 
interested in this matter and has issued 
instructions that full data be gathered in 
order that the Department through its 
publications and correspondence shall be 
in direct position to aid those who have 


green and have started above ground. 
The wire worm works underneath. They 
eat on the peach seed as soon as put Im. 

The report from the experimental sta 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., says there 1s n0 
ingredient or poison you can put into the 
ground that will kill the wire worm. 
Only thorough cultivation for 3 years an 
especially late in the fall when it is freez- 
ing weather. These wire worms don 
affect heavy soil gr work in it, but only 
on sandy soil. It is not only here on this 
land but in all this neighborhood. Actes 
of pears and other seeds have been eate? 
up. Our whole patch is a failure.—’ 
Burchill, Rochester, N. Y. 

———0 








Mr. Gre 
§ppearance aa 


Vur 
of dishes { 


Send for my complete 1912 catalog. It has 4 at ca . a 
valuable information for you. Send now and I every Sunday.’’—Kansas City Journal. “ " | vil 
will give you my illustrated book — “How Ss been attracted by the promise of good Some men sell themselves to the dev! GET THE p 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO.. Box 91, Rochester, N.Y. Mrs. de Mover—Good gracious! This investments but who would like to obtain and others just rent themselves out 

reliable facts before taking action, the day. Do nc 
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Feeding The Horse. 


Use the same common sense in horse 
fecding that you do in taking good care 
of yourself and you will be little hindered 
in work by horse colic, heaves, etc. 

The horse has but one stomach, and 
that is small. So he can’t load up for all 
day, like the steer, and digest it at leisure, 
savs Western Farmer. 

‘The heavy work season is on and the 
teum needs different feeding than was 
viven during the idle season. They are 
shedding and growing a new coat, the 
mares are growing colts, and so it takes 
more feed. 

The roughage should be free from 
dust. For this reason timothy hay is 
usually favored. Good clean alfalfa or 
clover hay makes good horse feed and 
saves feeding so much concentrates, 
but such feed should not be dusty. 

Corn and oats are the common feeds 
used and usually plentiful on every farm. 
But too much corn is not good for horses 
in summer. It causes them to sweat too 
freely, and if fed with timothy hay is very 
much out of balance. Where timothy 
hay is fed oats makes a good balance. 
For a 1200-pound horse at hard work 16 
pounds of timothy hay will be required 
foraday’sfeed. Less work, more hay and 
less oats. 

But a better ration can be made by 
using part corn—two-thirds oats and 
one-third corn. This will cheapen the 
ration. Equal parts corn and bran are 
good as corn and oats. Or two pounds 
each of oilmeal and bran with corn is 
good. Equal parts of bran and shorts 
are as good as oats but more costly, per- 
haps. Nine parts corn and two parts 
oild process oil meal makes as good a 
grain ration as a straight feed of oats. 

The value of oats and bran in a horse 
ration is in the bulkiness they impart. 
It enables the digestive juices to get at 
the feed quickly and thus prevent fer- 
mentation and colic. -The work horse 
seldom has a chance to digest much be- 
fore being put to work, and the quicker 
the digestion is completed the better 
for the horse. Hence the horse has 
little time to shell corn from the cob 
at noon. Feed shelled corn or corn and 
cob meal. 

Early in the morning give the team 
water. Then feed lightly of hay. In 
half or three-quarters of an hour give 
the grain feed. As you drive out to work 
give another light drink of water. 

At noon give some water as the team 
comes in, feed hay, then in half an hour 





if they have cooled down, give the grain. 
Water again upon going to work. 

At night the largest portion of the day’s 
apportionment of feed should be given. 
Do not pack the manger with hay, think- 
ing they can eat all night and make up 
for lost opportunities. Remember that 
the 12 pounds of hay was to feed the 
1200-pound horse all day. The stomach 
must have time to rest, which will not 
happen if the hay is in the manger. 

For wire cuts or any other new sore 
on stock we use the following solution 
with best results: One ounce zine chlo- 
ride, one ounce carbolic acid, one pint 
soft water; mix together and apply with 
small lead or hard rubber syringes. Two 
or three times a day will give good results. 

ee 
Work Horses Will Benefit if the Fol- 
lowing Hot Weather Rules 
Are Followed. 


The Managers of the Boston Work Horse 
Parade association have formulated a set 
of twelve rules for the care of work horses 
in hot weather which were prepared by 
experts and which are as applicable any- 
where as in Boston. They are: 

1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. 

3. Water your horse as often as possible. 
So long as a horse is working, water in 
moderate quantities will not hurt him. 
But let him drink only a few swallows if 
he is going to stand still. 

4. When he comes in after work, sponge 
off the harness marks and sweat, his 
eyes, his nose and mouth, and the dock. 
Wash his feet but not his legs. 

5. If the thermometer shows 75 degrees 
or higher, wipe him all over with a wet 
sponge. Use vinegar water if possible. 
Do not turn the hose on him. 

6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, 
cold; and add a tablespoonful of saltpeter. 

7. Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is 
a canopy-top hat. The ordinary bell- 
shaped hat does more harm than good 

8. A sponge on top of the head, or even 
a cloth, is good if kept wet. If dry it is 
worse than nothing. 

9. If a horse is overcome by heat, 
get him into the shade, remove harness 
and bridle, wash out his mouth, sponge 
him all over, shower his legs and 
give him four ounces of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spirits 
of nitre, in a pint of water, or give him a 

pint of coffee warm. Cool his head at 
once, using cold water if necessary, 
chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth. 















































10. If a horse is off his feed, try him 
with two quarts of oats mixed with bran, 
and a little water; and add a little salt or 
sugar. Or give him oatmeal gruel or 
barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops 
sweating suddenly, or if he breathes short 
and quick, or if his ears droop or if he 
stands with his legs braced sideways, he 
is in danger of a heat or sun stroke and 
needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse sweats 
in the stable at night, tie him outside. 
Unless he cools off during the night, he 
cannot well stand the next day’s heat. 

———_O-—- ———_ 

Arsenate of lead is now almost exclusive- 
ly used for codling moth spraying, says 
Denver Field and Farm. It is the most 
reliable spray under our conditions and 
some orchardists are improving its effi- 
cacy by adding paris green to catch the 
leaf rollers and the combination works all 
right. The arsenate remains in sus- 
pension while spraying, adheres well when 
dried, is extremely poisonous to the young 
worms, and gives freedom from scorching 
effects. Abundant evidence shows that 
one pound of paste arsenate of lead is 
sufficient for fifty gallons of water as a 
calyx spray for the codling moth. When 
the drop of this spray dries in the calyx 
cup sufficient posion is deposited there to 
destroy any worms that enter. Later 
sprayings may be given of this strength 
or stronger. The dry powder form of 
arsenate of. lead is about twice as strong 
as the paste. Arsenate of lead that has 
dried and caked must be carefully worked 
with a little water to form a paste again. 
A potato masher or churn dasher is useful 
in doing this. The paste must not feel 
at all lumpy when rubbed between the 
fingers. Arsenate of zinc powder is about 
three times as strong as the lead paste. 
It is easy to use, adhesive, and does not 
scorch. The arsenate of zine is easily 
acted on by the stomach fluids and is 
therefore a more rapid posion than arsen- 
ate of lead and this makes it a valuable 
late spray by reducing stings. A new 
spray that has the merit of cheapness is 
the arsenate of iron. This is not on the 
market yet but can readily be made. One 
pound of arsenate of soda sixty-five per 
cent purity is dissolved in two gallons of 
hot water. One pound of sulphate of 
iron, called green vitriol or copperas, is 
similarly dissolved. When poured to- 
gether the resulting greenish curds may 
be added to 200 gallons of water. This 
formula gives the same amount of arsenic 








as is contained in four pounds of paste 
arsenate of lead. Whatever the poison 
used the chief point is thoroughness for 
everything fails without it. Imperfect 
work is a loss of time, money and energy, 
none of which can be squandered with 
impunity. 

The eggs of the codling moth are diffi- 
cult to locate until one gets accustomed 
to looking for them. We have known a 
good many orchardists who have search- 
ed by the hour without discovering one 
because perhaps they were expecting 
something the size of turkey eggs and 
could not see so small an object as is de- 
posited by the codling moth. After the 
first eggs are laid the larvae or worms 
hatch in about a week and preparations 
should be made for beginning the second 
spraying. At this second application a 
much finer nozzle can be used maintaining 
a pressure of about 240 pounds io the 
square inch. Ten pounds of arsenate of 
lead to a tank full of water—200 gallons 
—is the strength of mixture to be used 
this time with the first spraying at the 
rate of eight pounds. The stronger so 
lution is now generally recommended 
so that the worms seeking to enter the 
apples from the side will get a strong 
dose of poison before they have had a 
chance to disfigure the fruit. 
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4,000 CARS GEORGIA PEACHES. 

Robert T. Cochran Says Fruit Has 
Dropped Freely. 

Robert T. Cockran made a thorough 
canvass of the State and says the peach 
yield has been overestimated. Mr. Coch- 
ran does not believe that there will be 
more than 4,000 cars of peaches from 
Georgia this year. Owing to the wet 
weather the drop has been very heavy in 
the last 10 days or two weeks, which will 
materially shorten the yield. Mr. Coch- 
ran says he néver saw fruit looking any 
better. If it stops raining the peaches 
will be the best quality ever marketed 
from that State. Nearly all the growers 
have sprayed their trees freely, which will 
add much to the quality. Carloads of 
Greensboros will start June 1 and Carmens 
June 10. 

Mr. Cochran is usually very accurate 
in his estimates. Last year he estimated 
within 200 cars of the total Georgia crop, 
and in consequence his statement that 
the yield will be at least 1,000 cars less 
than what has been previously estimated 
should bear considerable weight. Mr. 
Cochran is always conservative in his 
estimates. 


Get a Violet and Gold Dinner Set 


The “CARROLLTON WARE” of Violet and Gold Design. 


Order this Set of Dishes Now and Make Yourself a Handsome Present 





scaHoped edges, and 


colors. 


into the ware. 


meat platter. 


Note-—We have 


not be too late. 
this LAST CALL. 


with any paper. 
Vanceburg, Ky. 


they came. 
Orange, Conn. 


they are beauties. 
paper much success, 
Dover, Del. 


them. T c § 
and straight dcaling.—Marcia 


fore THIS SPECIAL OFFER MUST SOON BE WITHDRAWN. 
SEND NOW. 


Mr. Charles A. Green:—I received the set of dishes O. K. 
Please accept our thanks for same. L YOu 
The ‘‘Fruit Grower” is hard to beat.—Daniel E. Hartnett, 


This Engraving Illustrates the 31 pieces. 


This set of dishes in three different colors—violets 
with green leaves in centre, gold border design. 

This ware is of afine grade of porcelain, which is light 
weight, and said to be very tough and durable. 
snowy white in color and has a genuine china glaze, 
which gives it a smooth and velvety appearance. 

The shapes are the latest Haviland design, with deep 


It is 


handsomely ornamented with scroll 


work. Each piece is decorated with a beautiful cluster 
of violets, with foliage and green leaves all in natura! 
Each piece has also an elaborate semi-border of 
vining sprays in pure gold. The decorations are burned 


The 31-piece set consists of six cups, six saucers, six 
dinner plates, six desserts, six individual butters and one 


Receiver to pay freight or express charges. Weight, 
boxed, about 20 pounds. 


only afew of the dinner sets. There- 
Do 
It will soon be too late for | 


READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THEM. 
Mr. Charles A. Green:—Received the dinner set in good order; they are 
certainly very pretty and one of the most liberal ofters I have ever seen given 
I thank you very much for the same.—Mrs. R. D. Wilson, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I want to write to you thanking you for the 
pretty dishes we received from you the day before Christmas. 
you represented them, very neat and nice. 
t Sickness has delayed my writing you before.—Mrs. Henry Clark, 


The dishes are as 
ave used them every day since 


We 


My wife thinks 
We wish you and your 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have received the dishes and am delighted with 
They reached me in good condition. 


Thanking you for your liberal offer 
L. Moore, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mr. Green:—We desire to thank you for the beautiful dinner set you sent us in connection with your good paper a few days ago, which arrived in good condition. The dishes are certainly fine, both in 
4ppearance as well as durability.—William Mote, Hayden, Ind. 


~ 


Our Special Offer, to Introduce Green’s Fruit Grower: A full three years subscription to Green’s F ruit Grower, and this 31-piece set 
of dishes for $2.75. How TO GET THE DINNER SET FREE. If you are already a subscriber, send us six new yearly subscribers at 50 cents each and 


GET THE DINNER SET FREE for yourself. 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
Do not let the fact that you live some distance from us hinder you from ordering as we are Ripping these dishes all over the United States. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








S-M-A-S-H Go Steel Roofing Prices! 


BUSTED! | 


Yes—Prices B-U-S-T-E-D Wide Open 


PER SQUARE FOOT Buys Best Corrugated Steel Roofing 


les, Slate or Composition That Rot and Leak—Absolutely 


Lat —Only REAL Roof Protection— Better, Cheaper Than Shing- 


Wind, Rain, Snow, Frost and Lightning Proof—Fire Resist- 


ing—Easy To Lay— Wonderful Bargain—All Low Price Records 
Smashed To Smithereens! Your Chance of a Lifetime—NOW!!! 


Yes—this is big news of tremendous importance to every one who has need now, or expects to have 
need in the future, of steel roofing for any building purpose. Just think of it! Guaranteed corrugated 
steel roofing and ceiling at only 1c per square foot—just a fraction of its actual worth! The 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. is known from Ocean to Ocean as America’s Great and only Price Wreckers. 
Our leadership in money saving for the people is undisputed. We have sold thousands of big bargains 
to our customers in the past, and our business has grown to mammoth proportions as a result, but we want 
to set down right here in ‘‘black and white”’ that this wonderful Steel Roofing Sale at 174 cents a foot out- 
does anything we have ever been fortunate enough todo for our patrons during our entire business career. 

When we say—‘‘S-M-A-S-H—GO ROOFING PRICES”, we MEAN smashed roofing prices — not just a 
little bit lower than anybody ever offered steel roofing for before, but ““S-M-A-S-H-E-D” prices—flattened 
out with a steam roller—prices that will shake the very foundations of the roofing industry and drive out 
all competition like dead leaves before the whirlwind. You who read this Extraordinary Offer of 


Brand New Guaranteed Corrugated Steel 
Roofing At Only 114c Per Square Foot 


will instantly realize that here is your lucky chance of a lifetime to buy the best roofing in the world at a 
mere fraction of its real value. Now here’s the reason: Our enormous buying power enabled us recently 
to pick up for spot .ash a stock of this Brand New, Perfect, Corrugated Steel ““V’’ Crimped and Standing 
Seam Roofing and Brick Siding at a tremendous sacrifice ’way under what it is actually worth. 

Immediate cash needed, made possible this purchase—couldn’t wait—we had the ready cash—their 
loss was our customers’ gain—‘“‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.’”’ Just another chapter added to 
the long list of Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s Famous Special Bargain Sales. We pass the roofing along 
to you now at our usual advance of one small added profit. 


Steel Roofing Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with Corrugated Steel for REAL PROTECTION. It makes a life 
long roof. Outlasts all other kinds of roofing many times. It’s fire, rain, frost, wind, sun and lightning- 
proof — warmer in winter —coc'er in summer—and, under ordinary circumstances, it can’t leak, rot, warp 
or taint rain water. You can at, lntely depend upon it that Corrugated Steel is far and away the most 


perfect material for roofing, »iding and ceiling ever known. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing 214c Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Barzain. 35,000 squares, very highest grade, specially coated, corrugated 
galvanized roofing and siding,*made of specially prepared steel of a quality superior to anything 
before produced. Practically rust proof and will last a lifetime. Full size sheets; we will furnish it in 
suitable lengths for any purpose. Only a limited quantity, so we urge you to send us your order immedi- 
ately without waiting to write us again. Price only 2c per square foot and it will outlast four to one. 
Just drop us a line—tell us your requirements—size of your studding and other general facts and we will 
help you select proper size sheets. If you are not ready to use material now, we will reserve it for future 
delivery. If you prefer some other style than the corrugated we will furnish it. We have this same grade 


in ““V’’ Crimped, Standing Seam and Brick Siding. 


Ready Roofing, With Supplies, 34c Square Ft. 


Many people are prejudiced against rubber surface, or prepared asphalt roofings. We have not been 
pushing the sale of such roofing because we have such implicit faith in steel roofing and are so thoroughly 
convinced that it is absolutely the best all around roof covering a man c/n buy, that we urge our customers 
to buy steel in preference to ready roofing. However, many people will use nothing but ready roofing and 
for them we have a bargain proposition that no one else can equal: At %c per square foot we will furnish 
the very highest quality Ready Asphalt Smooth Surface Roofing—just about 40% cheaper than you can buy 
similiar quality for elsewhere. Just think—only 75c for complete roll of 108 sq. ft. You get the extra 8 feet 
for laps, FREE. Mind you, we guarantee the lasting quality of this roofing to be equal to any Ready Roof- 
ing manufactured. We have hesitated to duplicate the somewhat exagerated statements of others regard- 
ing the life of Ready Roofing, but you may depend upon it that the quality we are offering at %c per sq. ft. 
is just as good as anything ever produced in thisline. Wehaveother grades. Write for facts and freesamples. 


Send For Free Roofing Catalog and Samples 


Remember, we can give you these extraordinary bargains only because we made a truly remarkable 
purchase. Such a wonderful roofing chance never occurred before—maybe never again! It is your one 
BIG opportunity—don’t pass it by!!_ Send at once for our Roofing Catalog, Free Samples and Full Instruc- 
tions for Laying Roof. No need writing a letter, simply use Special Roofing Sale Coupon by writing your 
name and address in same—we will understand that you simply want full information, samples, prices 
and specifications which will be sent you at once, prepaid, Send no money—just name and address, 


EXPLANATION 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the most wonderful com- 
mercial institution in Chicago. Its plant covers over 40 acres. It 
is the most enterprising institution of its kind in the world. 

The capital stock of this Company is $2,000,000, which is suf- 
ficient evidence of our responsibility. Any bank or commercial 
institution anywhere will confirm the responsibility of this - 
pany. Ask the publisher of this or any other paper. 


Why We Are Called the “Price Wreckers” 


id you ever stop to think what becomes of the stocks of goods 
when a Manufacturer, Jobber or Big Retail Dealer goes bankrupt 
—‘‘busted” as the saying is? If the stock is sufficiently large, if 
the goods are new, clean and desirable, and the price is cut right 
to the bone, they find their way naturally to the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co.’s 40-Acre Plant for distribution at one small added 
profit to their hundreds of thousands of customers who in this 
way get wonderful bargains many times for only a mere fraction 
of the cost to manufacture. There’s not another concern on earth 
that can meet our prices, simply because no other concern has 
the buying and economical distributing facilities which we enjoy. 

Every time you buy from us, you increase the amount of your 
savings account. We are a safety valve between the public 
and high prices, We recognize no Trust or Association—we buy 
our goods under new and improved methods—none of the old time 
merchandise game about us. When you deal with us, your dollar 
takes on an added purchasing power. One trial will convince you 
and make you forever one of our good, reliable customers. 


Practically Everything “Under the Sun” 


Our stock includes practically everything ‘‘under the sun.’”? That 
means Building Material, Lumber, Roofing, Sash, Doors, Millwork, 
Wire and Fencing; Hardware, Plumbing Material, Heating Appara- 
tus and Supplies; Furniture, Household Goods, Rugs, Stoves and 
everything needed to furnish or equip your home, your club or hotel; 
Groceries, Clothing, Dry Goods, Shoes, Furnishing Goods—every 
single article needed to cloth a man, woman or child; Sporting Goods, 
including fishing tackle, hunting outfits, tents, guns, harness and 
vehicles; Jewelry, Sewing Machines, ete. You can’t think of a single 
manufactured article that we can’t supply you at a saving in price. 


You're Absolutely Safe In Dealing With Us 


For twenty years this Company has been well and favorably 
known to hundreds of thousands of customers throughout this land, 
and our honest public dealings have made us friends everywhere. 
The nature of our guarantee under which we sell all our merchandise 
is so broad and binding that there is no possible chance for you to 
make a mistake in buying fromus. Wesay toyou: No matter what 
you buy from us, if it fails to come up to your expectations, or differs 
from our description, or is not in every way a downright bargain, we 
will take back such unsatisfactory merchandise at our freight ex- 
pense both ways, and will refund the : ull purchase price. All you 
need to do is to write us that you are not satisfied, and we promise 
you quick correction of our mistakes. We want you to remain as one 
of our continuously satisfied patrons. 


Get A Copy of 1,000-Page Catalog —Free 


Our enormous stocks of merchandise are accurately described and 
illustrated in our mammoth 1000-page, illustrated wonderful Price 
Wrecker. You may havea copy, Write for it today. Also 
ask us to send you extracts from our unsolicited testimonial letters. 
We have thousands of customers who have bought roofing and other 
supplies from us, and have secured thesamesatisfaction we offer you. 


Never Buy A Thing Until You Get Our Prices 


Have Us Lay Aside A 
Supply For You 


SPECIAL SALE No Deposit Needed 


Brand New Perfect Steel Roofing — O : 
This is your chance to lay in your supp! 
While Supply Lasts—At the Unheardof tcc) roofing at a tremendous see ok Bue % 
Low Price—1%/ per Sq. Ft.—Galvanized you wont to get your hore of this bargain, you 
ar must send in your reservation at once € want 
Steel Roofing 2'2/ Ready Roofing wt at tate et ae a very eae 
and want to treat all our friends alike, but while we have what would be a large stock for any other 
concern, remember that we have hundreds of thousands of customers all over the country who regu- 
larly watch for our advertisements for special bargains for home and farm. We have never before of- 
fered such a wonderful value. We expect even our big supply of this roofing will be eagerly grabbed 
up by our regular customers who never buy a thing until they get our prices. No need, however, to 
buy now. Simply write us a letter, postal or mail coupon for samples, then state about when you will 
want your supply and we will hold it for you without deposit, or if desired we will make immediate 
shipment. This is your opportunity to get your supply of Steel Roofing at a price that will net you a 
tremendous saving. But by no means overlook this opportunity. Get our samples at once and our 
complete prices. They will startle you. You will be surprised at what a trifling cost you can now 
throw away your troublesome shingles, slate and prepared roofing and have for all time, complete 
shelter that will cause you no furthez trouble. Cut out and mail Free Coupon right now. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 


35th and Iron Streets, Dept. E3, Chicago, Illinois 


e— FREE SAMPLE COUPON — 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 

35th and Iron Sts., Dept. E3, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Without any promise to buy or obligation of any 
kind on my part, please send me, FREE, samples, 
prices and full particulars of your wonderful Steel 
Roofing Special Bargain Sale, together with your 
valuable Catalog, completely describing Roofing, 
Siding and Ceiling. 


Building 





Name. 
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